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The MIRACLE of the WIRELESS 


T was Heinrich Hertz who 

discovered that electrical 
waves do not pass through the air 
proper, but throngh the ether— 
‘a strange, little-understood sub- 
stance that pervades all space.” 

But it remained for a quiet 
Italian youth to harness these 
Hertzian waves and put them to 
work for the common good; 


Of all inventors, none so 
young as Marconi—so yersistent 
—so dependable—so willing to 
give other men a share in‘ the 
credit. It is said of Marconi 
that he never made a statement 
that he was not able to prove. — 

More mature minds than his 
had been working for years on 
the same problem. But they 
lacked imagination and vision. 
Wireless telegraph in their hands 


remained simply a toy—a scien- 
tific plaything. Marconi alone 
saw its commercial possibilities. 

Search the whole world over— 
in every line of human endeayor 
—and you come face to face-with 
the same problem that con- 
fronted Marconi—the difficulty 
of linking theory and practice, 

But it can be done. It is be- 
ing done every day. Sooner or 
later some determined worker al- 
ways finds a way. 

The ability to dream—to look 
ahead —to visualize tomorrow in 
the sunlight and shadows of to- 
day—to “keep everlastingly at 


i) 


¥ 


it” with willing hands and cheer@=jgewt? 


ful -heart—such are the funda- 
mentals of success in advertising 
and ‘in every other business un- 
der the sun. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


“ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
Boston 
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“Put tt up to men who know your market” 





FEDERAL 


Principles and Practice 
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Inviting a Federal Conference does 
not incur any obligation on your part. 


Any advertiser of inquiring mind ; 
is free to test the Conference value 7 
of the Federal staff. It is then | 
quite easy to make a comparative 
estimate of the real value of the 
Federal Method as applied to the 
individual problem. 















No obligation is incurred and no 
intrusive solicitation will follow. 
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FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


at 6 East 39th Street at 30 N. Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Germany’s Business Spies and 


How They Work 


Revelations of Their Unscrupulous Methods Made by a Man Who Has 
Been in Touch With Them 


By J. 


HE systematic way in which 
Germany uses her Secret 
Service department for trade pur- 
poses, or “economic penetration,” 
is at present arousing the serious 
interest of the Allies. 
Investigations of the methods 
employed and of the extent to 
which the system has proved prof- 
itable to Germany have been made 
in several countries. Some of 
the broad facts discovered by the 
State agents in certain Continental 
European nations have been the 
subject of much discussion and 
public men in France and Italy 
are open in their denunciations of 
the evil, of the wide extent to 
which it is practised and of the in- 


sidious danger which it represents. 


In the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war large American 
corporations, like similar firms in 
Europe, came in frequent contact 
with the so-called “spy system in 
business” and all those who han- 
dled any important business for 
those corporations, especially if 
the business was in Germany, and 
even if it involved the simplest and 
most open and above-board kind 
of transactions, were almost in- 
variably confrented with incidents 
of Secret Service meddling. 

The present writer while at- 
tending to certain business for a 
number of American companies 
it combination had occasion to 
travel frequently from one coun- 
‘ry to another and had established 
headquarters in Germany on the 
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eve of the outbreak of the war. 
He had been warned by friends 
to keep a close eye on his papers 
and effects and, as far as pos- 
sible, to travel only with such 
baggage as could be taken in 
passenger compartments on the 
trains. This, however, was not 
always feasible and one morning 
when leaving Milan for Ger- 
many with a trunk he was struck 
by the eager insistence of a Ger- 
man-speaking employee of the 
foreign-owned hotel, in which for 
special reasons he had stopped, in 
attending to the checking of the 
trunk on the train. The writer 
watched this employee’s actions 
while the trunk was being labeled 
and felt reassured until he 
reached Basel in Germany, where 
the train which had come through 
Switzerland was to be divided in 
two sections and routed north. to- 
ward Berlin on both sides of the 
Rhine. The customs inspection 
is made for Germany at German 
Basel, but the trunk in this in- 
stance was not taken off the train 
and, although it was plainly vis- 
ible in the open baggage car, the 
chief inspector refused to listen 
to remonstrances, on the alleged 
ground that the trunk was routed 
via the eastern bank of the river 
while the writer’s ticket was for 
the Strassburg way. This, how- 
ever, was not in accordance with 
the facts. To add insult to in- 
jury, as it later proved, the in- 
spector passed the complainant on 
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to a young man who said the way 
to settle the matter was to send 
a telegram. He collected eighty 
pfennigs (about twenty cents) for 
a telegram, dictating the word- 
ing of it and declaring that he 
would afterward fill in himself 
the name of the persen to whom 
it should be addressed. He would 
give no receipt for the money, 
and where the eighty pfennigs 
ultimately found its way is still 
a matter for conjecture. 


CUSTOMS SERVICE LENDS ITSELF TO 
ESPIONAGE 


A week later notice was re- 
ceived that the trunk was at the 
customs department of a central 
German city. An appointment 
was made for its inspection and, 
instead of customs officials, two 
special agents were present at the 
appointed time—the hotel porter 
who was to take the trunk away 
recognized them as such. The in- 
spection was thorough. Every 
document and every scrap of pa- 
per was minutely examined. End- 
less questions were asked regard- 
ing the business documents and 
the method of doing business which 
they implied, the countries in 
which business was done and the 
names of the firms concerned, the 
pretext for the questions being 
the doubt that the printed part of 
the business documents might be 
dutiable as being printed, and the 
manuscript and type-written part 
of them might constitute con- 
tracts and therefore be subject 
to duties under other heads. The 
contents of the trunk were 
weighed and separately classified 
and finally fees were levied under 
three separate heads for the mo- 
lestation caused by having put the 
German authorities to the neces- 
sity of making this special inspec- 
tion. A total of about three dol- 
lars was involved. 

Soon after this incident the 
writer became conscious that his 
desk in an office in that same city 
was being tampered with and, 
after a watch had been set, a Ger- 
man im the service of the same 
American corporation, and already 
suspected as being a Government 
agent, was caught red-handed in 
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the act of prying open the desk 
and making a record of its con- 
tents. 

When confidences were ex- 
changed with other representa- 
tives of American corporations, it 
was learned that the experience 
was a common one, and the com- 
paring of notes seemed to show 
an explanation for the surprising 
ability of German firms to learn 
the names of the foreign cus- 
tomers of American corporations 
and the seeming coincidence of 
their soliciting those firms almost 
simultaneously with the American 
agents, every time that the latter 
had something new to offer. In- 
cidents can be vouched for where 
agents for American corporations 
in Italy and other countries on 
receiving from America new ma- 
chines or radically new models 
found to their amazement that 
German agents had already visited 
their customers, had described the 
new machines or models and had 
denounced their alleged weak 
points and their undesirability for 


various reasons. The German 
agents knew more about the 
American machines than the 


American agents. 

In France, four years ago, the 
writer had occasion to seek bids 
on the printing and binding of 
illustrated machine catalogues. 
Unsolicited, a German appeared, 
in possession of all the details re- 
garding the projected work, and 
presented prices on behalf of a 
large printing and publishing com- 
pany of northern Germany. His 
samples of work, while inferior 
artistically to the French offer- 
ings, were excellent from the 
point of view of half-tone work, 
printing, tinted fancy border and 
grade of paper. The German fig- 
ures on the job were less than 
half those submitted by two of 
the French bidders, and much 
cheaper than the cheapest French 
bid for an inferior grade of work. 
In the matter of binding the Ger- 
man was hors de concours. For 
the smaller books he showed a 
thin, strong card, crimped near 
the back by what he said was a 
new patented German machine, 
and with a fold-in of the card for 
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“6 R. NORWOOD, most 

all the color came out 
of that  shirting-material I 
bought here the first time it was 
washed. Just look at this 
shirt.” 

“[ am glad you brought it 
back, Mrs. Brown. That 
whole lot of shirting went 
wrong. Since the war the man- 
ufacturers have been having no 
end of trouble with their dyes 
—but they’ll make good. Will 
vou try this white shirting“in its 





place, or shall I give you your 
money back ?” 

What a comfort it is to do 
business with honest merchants, 
like those in your own town— 





OD 


men who are good neighbors in 
every sense! 

The Christian Herald’s ad- 
vertising standard is based on 
an extension of this honest, 
make-good merchandising—our 
neighborhood is bigger, that’s 
the only difference. 

When our subscribers buy 
from our advertisers they get 
precisely what they pay for. 

Mistakes are human, but 
whenever a Christian Herald 
advertiser makes one it will be 
promptly rectified. The Chris- 
tian Herald unqualifiedly guar- 
antees this. You are in a safe 
neighborhood when you _ buy 
from our advertisers. 








tian Herald to a fuller realization of the benefits to be obtained from buying 


advertised goods. 


patronizing our advertisers. 


| The above is the first exhibit in a plan for bringing the readers of the Chris- 
| 


¢ The Christian Herald is renowned for the responsiveness 
of its readers to advertising The new series which is being inaugurated is 
designed to still more forcibly impress the reader with the advantage of 











HRISTIAN HERALD 


74% Circulation in towns under 10,000 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Bible House 


New York 
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the attachment of the catalogue 
leaves and to permit the insertion 
of others as new machines were 
brought out. The catalogue leaves 
were also crimped about half an 
inch from the back, so that they 
opened flat even when the cata- 
logue was closed tightly by the 
brass fasteners which bound it in 
the inside of the cover. For this 
particular type of catalogue the 
French offered nothing even ap- 
proaching the German article. 
For the large solid-bound cata- 
logues the German binding was 
much cheaper than the French. 


UNCANNY KNOWLEDGE OF BUSINESS 
DETAILS 


Apparently secure up to this 
point that he could carry off the 
order, the German spontaneously 
raised the question regarding the 
obligation imposed by the French 
law of having the name of the 
printer and the country of origin 
appear on the printed matter. He 
took it for granted that no com- 
pany doing business with French 
manufacturers would wish to have 
a German inscription of origin 
appear on their French catalogues 
and he was ready with several 
solutions of the problem involved ; 
also seemingly taking it for 
granted that an American firm 
would be willing to violate or 
circumvent the rigid prescriptions 
of the French law. 

Three plans to beat the French 
law were proposed. First the 
German company would under- 
take to deliver the catalogues in 
France without any indication 
being printed on them regarding 
their foreign origin. How they 
were to pass the French customs 
officials at the border was not 
explained—all questions as_ to 
whether they would be smuggled 
in or passed by the bribing of 
French officials being met with the 
answer ‘“That’s our business.” 
Second, the German company 
would ship the catalogue material, 
both letter-press and binding, in 
small irregular quantities through 
several border points, marked as 
samples. Third, the German com- 
pany would print its name and 
address on a perforated sheet and, 


INK 


after the books had _ entered 
France, this sheet could be tor: 
out by the American company’ 
agents who delivered the cata 
logues personally to the French 
customers. The catalogues re 
tained in the offices of the Ameri 
can company in France would sti!! 
have the German inscription on 
them in fulfilment of the Frenc) 
law and, if any unmarked cata- 
logues were discovered by French 
agents, it would be easy to explain 
that it must have been the French 
customers who had destroyed the 
German markings. When up- 
braided on the matter, the Ger- 
man, who had shown alarm when 
requested to put his proposals in 
writing, promptly declared that in 
reality he was not the agent of 
the German firm but only a friend 
of the agent, that the suggestions 
he had made were presented mere- 
ly on his own initiative and that 
the German company could not be 
held responsible for them, and he 
beat a hasty retreat. Whoever he 
was, he was surprisingly well in- 
formed, and many such instances 
of German “penetraticn” could be 
cited. 

Of course, sweeping generaliza- 
tions are to be avoided and all 
statements which are likely to up- 
set the equanimity of those satis- 
fied with the course of established 
routine are liable to be character- 
ized as grotesque, and, if em- 
phatically set forth, they are 
liable also to fail of effect on 
those who refuse to be disturbed 
in their fixed ideals. Lord Rob- 
erts, it should be remembered, was 
a nuisance to the majority of the 
British reading public when he 
kept up his tiresome warnings 
about the true meaning of Ger- 
many’s military preparations, and 
it should not be forgotten that 
General Leonard Wood, when 
half a dozen years ago he began 
to urge preparedness in America, 


and a chance for distinction. And 
so those who are raising the cry 
of alarm regarding the Secret 
Service methods of trade warfare 
being conducted by Germany de- 
(Continued on page 113) 
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Ww hat is the Pisowne? 


Circulation ? 
500,000 net paid guaranteed 


Distribution? 
355,000 in towns of 5,000 population and under 


How secured } ? 
By bona fide subscriptions at a rate conform- 


ing to Post-office requirements 
Rate per page per thousand? 
$2.11 
Pulling Power? 


Proved by keyed ads and remarkable statistics 
gathered by a canvass of subscribers 


Head your list of wom-~ 

en's magazines with 
THE 

AMERICAN WOMAN 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net Paid 
GUARANTEED 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 


W. H.. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 





Advertising Has Put Over French 
War Loans 


Big Appropriation by Government Used in Successful Campaigns—Peo- 
ple’s Ignorance of Finance Made Educational Copy Necessary 


T is perhaps not generally 

known that the various war 
loans which have been floated by 
the French government have all 
been accompanied by campaigns of 
paid advertising, to which can be 
attributed no small degree of their 
conspicuous success. The first 
loan was advertised only with pos- 
ters, circular letters to wealthy 
persons, and with handbills; but 
all the subsequent loans have em- 
ployed in addition to these me- 


Bons de la Défense nationale 


Tout Francais a, dans les circonsiances 
aetielles, le devoir absolu d'économiset et 
de mettre ses éconemies au service de la 
nation. Les Bons de lea Défense nationale 
lui eti donnenit fe moyen, ils n'itnmohbilisent 
les capitan engagés que pour peu de temps 
e} rapportent on intérét trds avantageux 

Voici a quel prix on peut les obtenir : 





BONS DEFENSE E NATIONALE 
NTERET DEDUIT: 

MONTA SOMME A eaten POUR AVOIR 

O&S /UNBONREMBOURSABLE DANS 





“S mots | 6 MOIS) | AN 
99 97 «6 85 - 

495 487 wo} 84975 « 
990 975 » $50 » 
8.900 | 9.750 - | 9.600 « 
49.600 | 48.750 + |47.500 - 
99.008 |97.500 + |$5.000 » 


On trouve les Bons de ta Défense natio- 
Oule partout 

Agents du Trésor, percepteurs, bureaux 
de poste, agents de change, Ranque dé 
France et ses succursales, sociétés de cré- 
dit et lteurs snecursales. ¢ans toutes les 
banques et chez les notaires. 


BONS 














THE WAY FRENCH “LIBERTY BONDS” ARE 
ADVERTISED 


diums a large amount of news- 
paper advertising space in all the 
first-class papers in the country. 
A large sum of money was appro- 
priated originally for putting over 
these loans, and of this sum the 
major part is still to be spent. 
However, it is estimated that at 
least ten million francs ($2,000,- 


000) have already been invested. ‘ 


The situation which existed inf 
France about three years ago was 
not unlike the situation as it ex- 
ists in this country to-day, ac- 
cording to Jean H. Fulgeras, of 
the Société Européene de Pub- 
licité, who has been in close touch 
with the government’s advertising 
campaign. The masses of the 
people were astonishingly ignorant 
of financial procedure, and there 
as here thousands of persons 
thought that investing in the war 
loan meant giving the money to 
the government, without any hope 
of ever getting it back. Particu- 
larly among the peasants, 
was an amazing ignorance 
financial procedure. Many 
these people had never even used 
a bank, but kept all their savings 


‘concealed about their homes— 


buried in an old stocking under 
a brick near the fireplace, or hid- 
den in a chest somewhere. Nat- 
urally, the task of getting this 
money into circulation and _ per- 
suading its owners to let the gov- 
ernment use it was a tremendous 
one, and one which the French 
government decided must have the 
effective aid of paid advertising. 
The display space, which has 
been used in the newspapers in 
each campaign since the first one, 
has been uniformly small—two or 
three inches single column, on the 
average. However, it has ap- 
peared with the utmost regularity, 
every day or every other day, 
week in and week out during the 
period that the loans have been 
offered. A very simple headline 
is followed by copy set in straight 
matter like a reading notice, and 
explaining in the simplest possible 
fashion the various financial as 
pects of the matter: how the loan 
is really an investment, and a very 
safe one, too; what the money 
will be used for; how the sub- 
scriber may make his payments, 
and where; and some of the copy 
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Prize Letter—Haynes Automobile 
Advertisement 


In August Sunset Magazine 


( RIGINALITY is rare. We see 

dozens and dozens of excellent 
advertisements proclaiming the merits 
of as many cars, but we find some- 
thing ‘‘different’’ in the full page pre- 
sentation of the Haynes Automobile 
in the August Sunset. 

The observer, from some overhead 
point of vantage, looks down upon a 
busy street. Here are life and action. 
The people are not automatons, they 
are real people intent upon real busi- 
ness. And down the broad avenue 
several cars are passing. Yes, passing 
—you can see the wheels go round. 
True, you don’t ear them, but that 
is because their action is noiseless— 
they are Haynes cars. 

The poster effect of this advertise- 
ment is very striking. The artist 
wasted not so much as a stroke, and 
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Copy and art work are two of the 


most important features of the New 
York and Chicago service offered 
customers of the Wm. H. Rankin Co. 
That is why we year after year serve 
such customers as Haynes Automo- 
bile Co., Marshall Field & Co., 
Wilson & Co., B. F. Goodrith Co., 
Mead Cycle Co., Carnation Milk, 
Lowe Brothers Paint, Moline Auto 
Co., Kohler Co., Albrecht Furs, 
C. M. & St. P. R. R., Canadian 
Northern R. R., Hewitt-Lea-Funck 
Lumber Co., Purity Oats, Leader 
Iron Works, Frank Foy, Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. Co., Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., Add-A-Pearl Co., 
Baker-Vawter Co., Starr Piano Co., 
Starck Piano Co., Grinnell Gloves, 
Kloster Crochet Cottons and many 
others. 

Half a dozen advertisers whose 
appropriations range from $10,000 
0 $150,000 a year have investigated 
our organization from the inside as 
vell as from the outside—with the 
result that they have placed their 


achieved a result which, for lack of a 
better word, we will call ‘‘dash.’’ 
The same word applies to the several 
cars pictured, big handsome cars, 
which once seen are to be admired— 
and desired. 

‘America’s First Car.’? Briefly 
its distinctive features are recited: its 
low cost of upkeep, its high-powered 
engine, its comfortable size, its lux- 
urious appearance. Every question is 
answered. There remains only a dem- 
onstration, and a request by postal 
arranges this. 

**25th Successful Year.’? A state- 
ment brief but significant! ‘“Time 
will tell,’? and this quarter century 
speaks convincingly of a reliable prod- 
uct and a satisfied patronage, and, 
after all, there is nothing more to tell. 

—From the October Sunset Magazine 
°, 2°, 
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accounts with us because of the way 

we do business, give service and an- 

alyze business conditions—in fact, go 

po the very bottom of things before 
‘‘90 ahead.” 

 Aneie important feature and one 
that we lay particular stress upon is: 

*“‘How is your appropriation in- 
vested?’’—This is what makes your 
copy and art work most effective per 
dollar spent. 

Knowing where and how to make 
your advertising appropriation go far- 
thest and do most is another feature 
that makes our service worth more. 

Advertisers who use individual and 
original methods to reach the con- 
sumer will be most successful during 
the next two years. 

We are interested just now in se- 
curing one more automobile account— 
either low priced or the highest priced; 
a food account that is not competi- 
tive with the large number of accounts 
we are now handling, and one or two 
automobile accessory accounts. 


Ym. H. RANKIN COMPANY 


Formerly Mahin Advertising Company 


> WILLIAM H. RANKIN 
President 


04 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


WILBUR D. 
Vice-President 


NESBIT H. A. GROTH 


ey 
Sec’y-Treas. 
25 East 26 Street New York 
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“Pushing” is always clumsy. “The cart before the horse” in busi- 
ness is not only a clumsy but a costly way 





Push or Pull 


T HE average hardware store car- 
ries between 6,000 and 10,000 
items. The corner druggist has 5,000 
different articles; even the grocer 
must divide his selling efforts into over 
a thousand parts. 


What chance has your product in 
all this? Grant that you sell the deal- 
er—how much “push” can he in turn 
exert for you on his customers, the 
people you want to reach, the final 
consumers on whom your business is 
founded? 


It is no longer a question of desire, 
nor even of profit to the dealer. No 
dealer can be a salesman for a thou- 
sand lines. 
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The dream of having all dealers 
“pushing” a product has been sur- 
passed, in the case of the progressive 
manufacturer, by the reality of a hun- 
dred million people “pulling” his 
product off the dealers’ shelves. 


Not a few of the widest selling 
commodities in America—articles sold 
wherever stores exist—are sold with- 
‘out salesmen of any kind, either to 
the retailer, or even to the jobbing 
trade. Consumers, led by the adver- 
tising, “pull” millions of dollars’ 
worth of these commodities off the 
dealers’ shelves each year. 


On every article the total supplant- 
ing of “push” by “pull” is not possi- 
ble; on many it can never be made 
possible. But the extent to which ad- 
vertising as a selling force, can be 
utilized, is a study that vitally concerns 
every manufacturer. 


The manufacturer who clings to the Ogee 

less efficient and more costly method& og 

of “push” with any part of his selling &“\ 
cost which could more profitably be 
spent in creating a demand for his 
product, deliberately handicaps him- 

self in competition with the manufac- 

turer who utilizes to the full, the more 

efficient and less expensive method of 


“pull.” 


o, 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 


Boston Detroit Chicago Cincinnati 
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has hit straight from the shoulder 
and explained just exactly what 
will happen if Germany should 
win the war because of the lack 
of money for the French govern- 
ment to carry out its tasks. 


HOW NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING WAS 
MADE LASTING 


Like a good business man, the 
French government was just as 
much concerned about distribution 
facilities as about advertising, and 
every possible opportunity has 
been offered to those who wished 
to subscribe to the loans. Every 
postoffice in France has been au- 
thorized to take subscriptions; so 
has every rural mail carrier. All 
the banks, of course, accepted 
money for this purpose, and in the 
larger cities the banks have opened 
innumerable branch offices all over 
the city, occupying good locations 
on the street level. The depart- 
ment stores have also taken in 
money and so have numerous 
other agencies. 

An effective method of adver- 
tising was found in gathering up 
a large number of the separate 
newspaper advertisements and 
combining them into a_ booklet. 
This was distributed by the mil- 
lions of copies, through the 
mayors of the various cities, who 
passed them on to the inhabitants. 
The poster advertising was most- 
ly of a stirring, patriotic charac- 
ter, with only a few words of text 
accompanying a pictorial message. 
Posters for the campaign were 
done by some of the most distin- 
guished artists in France. 

By no means all of the news- 
papers in France were used, the 
stronger and better advertising 
mediums being selected for the 
advertising. There was naturally 
a little grumbling in regard to this 
on the part of the papers which 
were left out, but the triumphant 
results in each case were sufficient 
to silence criticism. The French 
papers from the start devoted 
comparatively little free space to 
pushing the war loans. The rea- 
son given for this was the strin- 
gency of the white paper situation, 
and the pressure upon their col- 
umns of the war news. 
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The loan was not only adver- 
tised in France, but in Spain, 
Switzerland, Holland, Norway and 
Sweden. However, the best re- 
sults and the great bulk of 
the advertising were naturally 
achieved in France. 


“Sign the Food Pledge” Drive 
Is On 


F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, of the Welch 
Grape Juice Company, is Pv rt mee the 
campaign of the Food Administration 
to secure signatures to the food pledge 
throughout the country. In New York 
City Arthur Williams, commercial man- 
ager of the New York Edison Company, 
:s in charge of the drive. Mr. Hoover 
has set New York’s quota of pledges at 
1,200,000. 

More than 300 merchants of New 
York, at a meeting held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria last week, unanimously agreed 
to o a part of their advertising space 

store windows during October for 
the advancement of the food-saving cam- 
paign. 


Canada Will Help Provinces in 
Advertising 


The Dominion of Canada, through the 
Hon. W. J. Hanna, Food Controller, 
has offered to pay one-half the cost of 
food-conservation advertising in any 
province, provided the Provincial Gov- 
ernment will arrange for the other half. 
John M. Imrie, manager of the Cana 
dian Press Association, Inc., tells Print- 
ERS’ INK that it is likely that most of 
the other provinces will put on a cam 
paign similar to that now in progress in 
Ontario. An account of the Ontario 
food advertising appeared in PrinTERs’ 
InK last week. 

The campaign in Ontario cost about 
$25, 000 and is being placed through 

. J. Gibbons, Ltd., Toronto. 


FE. D. Gould Leaves Regal 
Shoe Co. 


Edgar D. Gould, sales manager of 
the Regal Shoe Company, has resigned 
to enter other business, announcement 
of which is not yet ready to be made. 
Mr. Gould was secretary of the com- 
pany and was recently appointed chair- 
man of the board of directors. For a 
number of years he has also been in 
charge of the Regal advertising. 


Joseph Deutsch Honored 


Members of the Chicago-Milwaukee 
Group of the .National Association of 
Employing Lithographers gave a dinner 
a. honor o PP im eutsch at the Hotel 

Salle, Chicago, on the evening of 
(Ae ad 26. Mr. Deutsch is president 
of the Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing 
Company, Chicago, 
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During the first ten months of 1917 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 
has published 


19% More Advertising 


than in the same period of 1916. 


After all, the Family is the Backbone 
of the Nation and the Foundation on 
which Your Business Must Be Built. 


By presenting week by week those ideals of life that are neces- 
sary for the achievement of all things which endure, The Com- 
panion is building the best family life of the nation. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, Mass 


New York Office: 910 Flatiron Building 
Chicago Office: 122 South Michigan Boulevard 
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The Magazine 
Business 


is Going Ahead 


—thanks to 
the Leaders 


magazine. In fashions there 
is one leading magazine. In 
the literary field, the review field, 


|: fiction there is one leading 


the funny paper field, the broad 
woman’s field there must be one 
leader. Wise space buyers use these 
first papers first. They go through 
the types of magazines and choose 
the leaders in those fields which are 
likely to prove most responsive to 
the product to: be advertised. If 
they have any appropriation left 
they may go back over the fields 
and pick the silver medallists. 


The dominant magazine in Amer- 
ica’s fifth industry is PHoror.ay. 
Its guaranteed 200,000 circulation is 
the filtered selection of from ten to 
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fifteeu million daily patrons of mov- 
ing picture theatres. The pioneer 
magazine in this industry, it has 
grown in five years from little more 
than ‘a forty-page pamphlet to a 
sumptuous one-hundred-and-forty- 
page twenty-cent magazine. It has 
stood for every improvement in the 
industry. Absolutely independent 
of all producing companies from 
without and bias from within it has, 
by sheer editorial excellence, con- 
stantly shown the way. 93 per cent. 
of its 200,000 buyers buy it at the 
news-stand in preference to any other 
magazine on the stands. 


Of magazines there is no end, but 
the supply of those showing vital 
progress —offering an eager inter- 
ested audience—is limited. No mag- 
azine in any field has shown more 
vital progress in the last three years 
than PHoropLay. Let us prove it. 


PHOTOPLAY 


Let the name slick in your mind; it’s imitated 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE, 
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Those who manufacture 
goods to be sold at 
Established Prices will be 
glad:‘to know that sub- 
scribers to The Farm 
Journal are full-priced 
people, for they always 
pay the full yearly rate, 
whether they buy one 
year or five. WeeThey 
are thus accustomed to 
paying the full advertised 
price for quality products. 
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What Business Men Are Doing to 
Help Win the War 


‘ot Only Individuals But Whole Associations of Business Men Have 
‘anished Controversies and Are Putting Their Shoulders to the Wheel 


By James H. Collins 


MANUFACTURER needed 
4 some special equipment on 
\ hich it was hard to get deliv- 
cries. The Government had been’ 
tiking most of that apparatus. 
| rimed with facts and figures to 
show the injustice of this situa- 
tion, he hurried to Washington 
and confronted an official who had 
authority to order a release on 
what he wanted, This official was 
a business man from his own in- 
dustry, serving as an unpaid vol- 
unteer in a Government depart- 
ment. 


The manufacturer started in 


upon his prepared argument, but 

the other man cut him short. 
“You’re just as much a Govern- 

ment official as myself in these 


times,” he said. “Tell me whether 
you think you ought to have this 
stuff. 

“Why, let me give you a few 
figures ” the manufacturer 
went on. 

“It isn’t necessary,” answered 
the volunteer. “Just put your- 
self in my chair here for a mo- 
ment. You be the Government 
official, and tell me if you ought to 
have that stuff ahead of other con- 
cerns.” 

“Oh, the devil!” was the visi- 
tor’s reply. “If you’re going to 
put it that way—No! We don’t 
need it that bad. Good day!” 

This story illustrates a certain 
nw spirit at Washington. 

All summer, business men have 
hen coming to the capital, some- 
times with apprehension, and usu- 
ally with resentment at what they 
supposed was Government inter- 
f-rence with business, and fre- 
qiently in -hostility. But invari- 
aly they find. in Washington 
s mething that leads them to en- 
|, t on the Government side. That 
s mething is in no way mysteri- 
© s—it-is simply understanding of 


v hat the country confronts in war ; 
1 


times, which is quickly trans- 
formed into willingness to help, 
even with sacrifice. 

At the Food Administration 
lunch table the other day, Dr. 
Wilbur, president of Leland 
Stanford University, expressed it 
humorously. The Doctor is a phy- 
sician and is serving as a volun- 
teer under Mr. Hoover. 

“Just to show how far I am 
willing to go in serving my coun- 
try,” he said, “yesterday I got the 
food pledge printed in a patent 
medicine almanac, and to-day I 
addressed a delegation of Chris- 
tian Scientists !” 

When the sugar situation began 
to worry the candy makers, a wo- 
man in the East who has built up 
a large chain of candy shops went 
to Washington to see how 
changed conditions would affect 
her interests. After an hour’s talk 
with a Food Administrator, she 
went back home and laid out a 
new policy on her products. Sugar 
is only one of many ingredients 
available for candy. In England, 
it is said, the confectioners have 
succeeded in continuing their in- 
dustry with only thirty per cent 
of the sugar consumed in peace 
times, by substituting cocoa, cho- 
colate, fruits, nuts, arrowroot, 
honey, syrups and other materials. 
This gave the woman manufac- 
turer suggestions for a line of 
conservation candies. 


MANUFACTURERS SEE A NEW LIGHT 


There is nothing especially re- 
markable in the spirit of co-opera- 
tion that business men catch in 
Washington —the remarkable 
thing would be to find them going 
away from Washington without 
it. For, with the first view of 
business problems as they are cen- 
tered and reflected at the capital 
in these times of adjustment, they 
get entirely new views. 
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Some weeks ago, representatives 
of the retail grocery trade met at 
the Food Administration. There 
were men who could speak for 
the small retailer, the large city 
grocery establishment, the chain 
store and other branches of this 
trade. Merely to bring them all 
together was something in the na- 
ture of an experiment. 

“Come and see the lion and the 
lamb lie down together,” said one 
man who understands grocery 
conditions. 

“Yes, they'll lie down together— 
until the lion gets hungry!” was 
the comment of a trade skeptic. 

But the lion did not get hun- 
gry! Whatever feeling these rep- 
resentatives may have brought, as 
competitors, quickly disappeared, 
because all were confronted with 
a problem that none of them could 
have anticipated. As a result of 
last spring’s war-garden campaign, 
the United States was about to 
harvest the largest crop of Irish 
potatoes it has ever raised. These 
potatoes had to be sold at a price 
generous enough to give growers 
a profit—otherwise, no big crop 
next year! And the price had to 
be lov; enough to encourage the 
consumer to eat potatoes freely, 
saving wheat and meat for ex- 
port to our Allies, and also to 
prevent labor troubles sure to 
arise if food becomes too costly 
during our war crisis. 

“Now, you gentlemen are the 
Government, ‘you know,” the gro- 
cers were told. “Just tell us what 
you think ought to be done in this 
matter for the good of the coun- 
try.” 

The lion and the lamb went into 
a two-day conference, forgetting 
all trade differences. They laid 
out a two-months’ national drive 
on Irish potatoes to start the crop 
moving to the best advantage, 
pledging every retail store in the 
country. And when they found 
that a national war price, figured 
to the closest margins, was im- 
possible by reason of the many 
local conditions to be met in the 
potato crop, they settled upon the 
plan of a standard war profit to 
be added to the local price every- 
where, and based on differences 
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in the cost of doing business in 
grocery establishments of differ- 
ent kinds. In effect, somebody 
had to make a business Sacrifice. 
Should it be the farmer—the con- 
sumer—the distributor? The 
distributors were the ones best 
fitted to wrestle with this problem 
for the good of the nation—and 
they assumed the burden them- 
selves. 

Business men are learning in 
Washington to bear, not only the 
burdens of the nation, but those 
of other business men. 

Among the first men mobilize: 
on food saving were the hotel 
proprietors. Almost the first item 
in their menus that came up for 
revision carried a problem—that 
of veal.’ It was not enough to elim- 
inate this delicacy from the bill- 
of-fare, for farmers would still be 
under the necessity of selling hun- 
dreds of thousands of veal calves 
to the packers because they can- 
not afford to raise them at the ex- 
pense of their dairy herds. So, 
witness the hotel men’s excursion 
into a strange new field, with their 
‘Buy a Calf” movement, under 
which individual bonifaces, work- 
ing through their trade associa- 
tions, pledge themselves to buy 
calves in numbers from ten up- 
wards, put them out with farmers 
who can raise them, and meet all 
risks of loss during the two years 
when the calves are being brought 
to the baby beef stage,- the hotel 
men guaranteeing the farmers 
against all loss, and also assuring 
them a profit on their work. 

3usiness men are now working 
along three general lines at Wash- 
ington, helping the Government as 
volunteers or slenderly-paid offi- 
cials in three kinds of organiza- 
tion. 

First in point of organization 
was the Council of National De- 
fense, which exercises chiefly an 
advisory capacity in helping Gov- 
ernment departments mobilize the 
industrial resources of the coun- 
try for war use. These men are 
all volunteers, or have been loane | 
by their houses for the period of 
the war, at no expense to the Gov- 
ernment. Their intimate know'- 
edge of different industries an! 
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ades has been immensely helpful 

getting the army clothed, fed 
ud transported to France, and 
ie Navy equipped for activities 
iat will unquestionably become 
| rominent next spring. 


HOLE-HEARTED CO-OPERATION TO 
FEED THE ARMY 


A typical piece of service ren- 
ered by this branch of the busi- 
‘ss men’s organization was that 
connection with canned goods 

x the Army and Navy. It has 
‘en customary to invite bids for 
sich supplies, but this year there 
were no bidders because the 
canned goods had been bought up 
in advance of packing by distri- 
hutors who took them far ahead, 
and at prices decidedly beyond 
those the Government had been 
accustomed to pay. A canned 
eoods committee of the Council 
of National Defense made an in- 
timate study of probable supplies, 
and found that a certain percen- 
tage ‘of the whole 1917 pack of 
staples, like corn, tomatoes and 
peas—an average of about ten per 
cent—would be needed for our 
fighting force. Each canning es- 
tablishment was then drawn upon 
for such-and-such a percentage of 
its pack, distributing the burden 
over the entire industry, ‘and also 
over the country. When the goods 
began to come from the cannéries, 
a volunteer force of inspectors, 
made up of canned-goods experts 
whose services and expenses were 
contributed by large grocery con- 
corns, stationed themselves in the 
many establishments and saw that 
“ Government got good quality. 
\hen the canners began packing 
for shipment, it was learned that 
many of them had never strapped 
tiieir cases in conformity to Navy 
regulations. Immediately a force 
0. expert box-strappers appeared 
all such plants, doing the work in 

e most skilful way. Finally, the 
ice to be paid the canners by 
Government was settled by a 
mmittee of business men, and 
s price met the views of the 
‘my and Navy as to what was 
r-asonable in a war market, and 
10 the views of the canners— 
‘it was based on an expert busi- 
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ness understanding of factory 
costs, 

The second type of business ex- 
pert working in Washington is the 
engineer, chemist, purchasing 
agent, supply man and traffic man- 
ager with a commission in the 
Army or Navy, serving at a salary 
from one-half to perhaps one-fifth 
that he has been receiving from 
some corporation that has “contri- 
buted” him. The word “contri- 
buted” is put in quotations because 
Government regulations usually 
make it unlawful for his employ- 
ing corporation to add anything to 
his meagre Government salary, so 
he is in Washington for the period 
of the war, making ends meet to 
the best advantage financially, and 
glad to be there because the work 
is absorbing—in most cases a priv- 
ilege from the standpoint of self- 
improvement and associates. 

Typical of this kind of service 
is a certain bureau of the War 
Department which the writer vis- 
ited the other day. That bureau 
handles supplies which are just 
beginning to come along in good 
volume for storage and transpor- 
tation. Three months from now 
it will be in full swing, doing a 
business that must be reckoned, 
not in millions, nor tens of mil- 
lions of dollars, but literally bil- 
lions. Day by day new experts 
report, assume special duties in 
the line of their special training, 
and don the Army uniform, and 
more and more men of this calibre 
will be drawn from the business 
world for that single bureau as 
its activities swell to ultimate war 
volume. The men who are serv- 
ing, and will serve, could never 
have been assembled by any single 
corporation for peace time busi- 
ness purposes. No corporation 
could have afforded to pay the 
salaries of such an aggregation of 
“stars,” and apart from money 
considerations, no corporation 
could have drawn the men from 
the hundreds of different indus- 
tries and organizations that they 
represent. Many of them have 
spent their whole business careers 
with the same concern, and the 
element of loyalty binds them. 
Others are partners and_stock- 
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holders. Only a great national 
service in a time of tension was 
sufficient to mobilize them. 

The third class of business men 
in Washington are the volunteers 
who have joined in the work of 
controlling food, fuel, exports, 
steel and other commodities, and 
their service is most interesting in 
some ways, and perhaps most 
commendable, because they have 
gone to Washington with a certain 
opposition to the principle of con- 
trol, or at least a disbelief in its 
practicability. 

“Price control is dangerous,” 
the manufacturer or merchant has 
declared, while bills were before 
Congress. “Every country that 
attempted to fix prices has failed. 
You can’t build barriers against 
supply and demand, and to per- 
sist in trying js to kill business 
and maybe lose the war.” 

Then, a few weeks later, this 
very man is probably found sitting 
at a desk in Washington, explain- 
ing how control works to others 
who believe as he did, and who 


are as quickly won over by the 


facts, plus the atmosphere of 


Washington. 
WORKING FOR COMMODITY CONTROL 


The facts are, that the law of 
supply and demand has ceased to 
operate with most commodities— 
that the world must tighten its 
belt and get along on less, and 
that the scant supply of commodi- 
ties must be rationed. The ration- 
ing process is commodity control 

. rather than price control, prevent- 
ing hoarding, speculation, unre- 
strained bidding of one mad buyer 
against another. It is true that 
price control has failed every- 
where, even in Germany. But it 
is also true that the law of sup- 
ply and demand has failed, for we 
have Russia as an example of un- 
regulated commodities, the victim 
of a food revolution. 

As for the atmosphere of Wash- 
ington, that is contagious. The 
business man who comes to a con- 
ference expecting to meet theorists, 
finds men like himself dealing 
with business problems, and sees 
those problems from the national 
and international viewpoint. In- 


stead of being “regulated,” he is 
invited to help devise temporary 
trade machinery to carry the na- 
tion through the war. He is made 
to feel that he is just as much the 
United States Government in this 
crisis as the volunteer officials he 
deals with, and in the need for 
co-operation from his trade, he 
soon loses sight of the individual 
interests that loomed up so large 
at home. 

There is something almost 
amusing in watching the trans- 
formation _wrought upon each 
group of business men who come 
to discuss their trade interests 
with the control departments of 
the Government. The first meet- 
ing is a trifle stiff, for the lion 
and the lamb are getting used to 
each other, and testing good faith. 
But at the end of a day or two 
there is nothing but good feeling 
and earnest desire to help the 
country. Trade after trade has 
made free gifts of its profits the 
past two months, to help the coun- 
try feed itself as economically. as 
may be during the war, and where 
regulation is necessary to deal 
with .trade tricksters, of. which 
there are usually a few in every 
line, the trades themselves have 
helped make and enforce them. 


BUSINESS WANTS TO BE LICENSED 


Commodity control has been or- 
ganized in two ways. 

For the large business concerns 
handling food articles as manu- 
facturers and wholesale middle- 
men, the food law provides a sys- 
tem of licensing, so that any re- 
fractory concern can be policed 
by the canceling of its license to 
do business. The license provi- 
sion was originally regarded by 
the Food Administration as some- 
thing to be used chiefly in emer- 
gencies, the real regulation being 
secured by the different industries 
giving pledges for good behavior. 
But in practice it was soon found 
that the industries wanted to be 
licensed. They came and asked 
for licenses, even where no strict 
regulation had yet been found nec- 
essary in their lines, and their mo- 
tives were two-fold—first, to show 

(Continued on page 118) 
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The Higham 
Medal and Cup 


presented for “the most 
constructive paper in the 
fewest words delivered 
at any departmental 
section” at the 1917 
Convention of Associa- 
‘ ted Advertising Clubs of 
America were won by the address delivered by Mr. H. E. 
Cleland of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


Mr. Cleland’s address entitled ‘“‘The Economy of Business 
Paper Advertising,” contains valuable ideas for any adver- 
tiser whose products appeal to special classes of buyers and 
are sold through established channels of trade. 


Copy of this address in booklet form will be forwarded by 


us free on request. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


239 West 39th Street—Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
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How a Manufacture 

Can Guarantee Himse 
a Fixed Sales Increast.. 
ona Fixed f.. 
Advertising }* 


Expenditure |: 
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beforehand just how much every dollar 
invested in advertising will bring back 
) him in sales. 


treet & Finney have found a way to supply 
ris desire. It is by means of a new plan, 
hich one of our clients has referred to as— 


“Street & Finney’s 


PAY-AS-YOU-ENTER PLAN” 


t is in Operation now for two of the best- 
nown advertisers in this country. To a dis- 
iterested inquiry regarding the idea, one of 
hem recently wrote: ~ 


“Street & Finney’s Merchandising Department has devised 
a plan of selling which is proving to be more effective than 
any plan yet introduced into our line of business. I believe 
the whole advertising business would be improved if more 
agents would work along these lines.” 


f you are selling through branch offices or 
-vclusive agents, we will be glad to talk this 
ver with you. Write or telephone 


treet & Finney, Inc. 


(Established 1902) 
171 Maptson AveNUE, New York 
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The Limit of 
CO-OPERSTIQN 


In its “Buying American” “feature” the 
EVENING AMERICAN has made itself a 
more efficient salesman. Now, in a series of 
articles, “The Business of Selling,” by Roy 
Griffith, it is going a step farther—helping its 
advertisers make their employes more effici- 
ent salesmen. 

This is the limit of co-operation—a step be- 
yond anything ever before offered by any 
newspaper. 

And you and your salesmen can cash in on it. 
Let us put your name and your salesmen’s 
names on our mailing list to receive this daily 
lesson in salesmanship at the subscription 
price of the EVENING AMERICAN. 


The CHICAGO EVENING 
AMERICAN 


Eastern Office: Central Office: Pacific Coast Branch: 
Columbus Circle, Hearst Bldg., Call Bldg., 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 




















Sampling Abuses That the War 
Is Curtailing 


Where Some Manufacturers Are Finding the Cause of Their High 
Selling Costs 


By John Allen Murphy 


TRADE evil that the war is 

gradually wiping out is the 
various abuses that have grown up 
in the distribution of samples. 
Though sampling is an accepted 
form of advertising, or at least a 
very helpful supplement to adver- 
tising, it is a kind of selling ef- 
fort that permits unnecessary 
waste, unless elaborate precautions 
are taken to guard against it. 

In the days of strong competi- 
tive selling, which prevailed before 
the war, the wholesale distribu- 
tion of samples, often on a monu- 
mental scale, was in many lines 
looked upon as a matter of course. 
It was regarded as one of the 
things that had to be done to cre- 
ate demand and to sell the goods. 
Frequently extravagance was the 
result. Many a business that was 
burdened with a high selling ex- 
pense could have found the cause, 
if it took greater pains to scruti- 
nize its sampling cost. * 

But the war has largely checked 
this. A year or two ago~when 


goods began to get scarce and 


prices to go up, manufacturers saw 
that they would have to be more 
economical in the distribution of 
samples. And since the United 
States entered the war the need 
for economy in this direction has 
become even more urgent. With 
shortages existing in practically 
every field no manufacturer can 
afford to be riotous in giving away 
samples. 

Of course even in war times, a 
certain amount of sampling has to 
be done. It is an adjunct to sell- 
ing that cannot be dispensed with, 
without affecting sales. However, 
by exercising more care in their 
methods, many manufacturers are 
avoiding extravagance and still 
are doing all the sampling that is 
absolutely essential. 


Before the present emergency 
25 





forced consideration of the sub- 
ject, many business institutions 
did not realize that their sam- 
pling costs were so large. Others 
were fully aware of the enormity 
of the sampling load that they 
were carrying, but saw no way of 
lightening it. They felt that if 
they did less than what their com- 
pétitors were doing, their sales 
would suffer. Here it is that the 
efforts of the Commercial Econo- 
my Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense have been very 
helpful. The Board has succeed- 
ed in getting competitors to co- 
operate in eliminating sampling 
abuses. 


WHERE SAMPLING WAS MOST EX- 
PENSIVE 


It is in cutting down on the 
samples to the trade that the great- 
est ingenuity is being shown. 
Perhaps this was the department 
of sampling that was in the 
most urgent need of reform. In 
the past, dealers were literally 
swamped with samples. Retailers 
with good financial ratings re- 
ceived samples by almost every 
mail and express delivery. These 
were sent with the hope of inter- 
esting the merchant in a line 
which he was not carrying. Some- 
times a memorandum charge was 
issued for this specimen merchan- 
dise, but more often it was sent 
gratis. This abuse has been 
curbed by the simple expedient of 
not sending samples to a dealer 
until he has shown some signs of 
being interested. 

Giving the retailer books or sets 
of samples, which is the custom in 
several lines, to be used by him in 
soliciting orders from his cus- 
tomers, is a habit that fostered un- 
told waste. Often the trouble 
here was in the duplication of 
samples, especially when they were 
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distributed through jobbers. One 
well-known advertiser has been 
investigating this matter during 
the last few months and has made 
some startling discoveries. He 
uses a sample book, which holds a 
small swatch of his different fab- 
rics. . The book costs about ten 
cents and each dealer is entitled 
to one. This manufacturer sells 
through jobbers, who also distrib- 
ute his samples. In the recent 
check-up of his business, this ad- 
vertiser found that on the aver- 
age he has been sending out ten 
books, costing one dollar, for 
every piece of his goods, value 
about twenty dollars, that he sold. 
Hence this one form of sampling 
alone added 5 per cent to the 
selling cost of this line. 

The information dumbfounded 
the manufacturer. He had been 
reckoning the expense of these 
samples as insignificant, and here 
it was large enough to make a 
very tidy advertising appropria- 
tion. Analysis of the situation ir 
this case showed that the terri- 
tories of the jobbers over-lapped 
and that as a result many dealers 
were receiving six or seven books 
Furthermore, retailers who were 
not prospects for the goods at all 
were receiving the samples. Of 
course, these merchants, having n« 
use for the swatch, tossed the 
book into the waste heap. This 
manufacturer is going to avoid 
this unnecessary expense in the 
future, by sending these books di- 
rect to the retailer. 

Another advertiser put out his 
dealer samples in the form of a 
large portfolio that cost him in 
the neighborhood of four dollars. 
His annual expenditure for this 
purpose wasn’t far from $100,000. 
The waste in the plan lay in the 
fact that the samples went to thou- 
sands of retailers who never or- 
dered a penny’s worth of the man- 
ufacturer’s products. Recently he 
hit upon the idea of charging deal- 
ers, at cost, for the book. This 
charge is cancelled, when the re- 
tailer sends in an order. Of 
course, under this plan, the adver- 
tiser doesn’t send out a third as 
many books, but those that do go 
out are almost sure to bring back 
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some business. Merchants whx 
have four dollars invested in the 
book are going to figure out some 
way to send in an order, so as to 
release the investment. This man- 
ufacturer finds that the new plan 
works admirably. 

This idea of making a nominal 
charge for samples, to be refund- 
ed with the first order, is a grow- 
ing custom. Generally, of course, 
the dealer does not actually pay 
for the samples. The charge usu- 
ally remains on memorandum un- 
til he orders. However, the ap 
pearance of the item on _ the 
monthly statement is a gentle re- 
minder that the order has not 
been received. 

In the ready-to-wear field the 
exhibition sample system is re- 
garded as indispensable. From 
time out of mind, buyers have been 
ordering from made-up samples 
Few manufacturers have had the 
temerity to suggest, even in the 
face of the limitations of the 
times, that this habit could be 
changed. Sampling has, neverthe- 
less, been revolutionized in this 
particular sphere with a saving of 
money, time and labor that is 
truly surprising. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS HAVE AC- 
COMPLISHED A GREAT ECONOMY 


Shortly after its formation, the 
Commercial Economy Board was 
convinced that it was possible tc 
effect a vast saving in woolen and 
‘ worsted goods, by reducing the 
size of standard samples and by 
exercising greater care in the dis- 


tribution of them. However, pos- 
sibly the biggest “leak” in this 
field was in the excessive range of 
samples that was offered at the be- 
ginning of each buying season 
Manufacturers went to extreme 
lengths in cultivating the caprice 
of -fashion and in catering to the 
whims of the buyer. Merchants 
were pampered. A diversity of 
samples was shown beyond the 
capacity of the factory to produce: 
From experience the manufactur- 
ers knew, however, that only ‘a 
small proportion of the numbers 
exhibited would “catch on” “with 
the merchants. A large number 
of manufacturers have been’ con- 
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vinced that this is an unnecessary 
merchandising evil. Hence, for 
the 1918 trade they are putting out 
only such designs as they are cer- 
tain can be produced, at a profit 
to themselves, and in quantities 
that buyers are likely to demand. 
In the old days such a plan 
would have been difficult of 
operation. The manufacturers 
who tried it would be placed at 
a disadvantage. Now, however, 
under the stress of war neces- 
sities, SO many manufacturers 
have agreed to accept this con- 
densed sampling programme that 
it is felt that buyers will be com- 
pelled to accept the innovation. 
The sweeping character of the 
change may be appreciated when 
it is learned that some mills will 


put out for the next season not , 


more than 25 per cent of the 
usual variety of samples and some 
of these merchandise conserva- 
tionists announce that their new 
sample line will not run more 
than 10 per cent of what it used 
to be. 


The same movement is being 
carried into the shoe and hat trades 
and into even other fields. Of 
course, these are war-time re- 
forms and it should not be 
thought that all of them will be 
maintained after the restoration 
of peace. Nevertheless, many 
manufacturers will have learned 
valuable lessons from the experi- 
ence. They will have discovered 
that often a well-advertised, small, 
compact line sells easier, is a 
whole lot less trouble and is more 
profitable than a cumbersomely 
extended line that has been built 
up to meet whimsical demand. 

In the past many manufacturers 
advertised that they would send 
free samples to dealers. This 
easy-going practice was badly 
abused. Needless to say these 
advertisements were frequently 
answered by people whose sole in- 
terest was to get the sample. 
Without any intention of hitting 
at the legitimate dealer who real- 
ly wants a sample, steps have been 
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The cost of showing samples to 
retailers has long been a heavy 
item in the manufacturer’s ex- 
pense account. Printers’ INK 
has recorded several attempts 
that have been made to reduce it. 
The National Samplemen’s As- 
sociation has achieved much in 
this regard. Also many manufac- 
turers, working independently, 
have accomplished a great deal. 
By the use of photographs, pieces 
of the product instead of the 
whole and by the employment of 
other devices, the number of 
trunks that salesmen have to carry 
has been reduced. Merchants have 
thus been saved time and energy 
in looking at samples and sales- 
men have been enabled to travel 
faster and to sell more. The war 


has given an impetus to this move- ° 


ment. Reforms achieved in this 
way will be permanent, because of 
the greater efficiency of the new 
methods. 


HOW WAR HAS AFFECTED CON- 
SUMER SAMPLING 


The effect of the war on the 
distribution of samples to the con- 
sumer has been none the less ex- 
tensive. Perhaps demonstrational 
sampling has suffered the most. 
The scarcity and high price of 
both material and labor have put 
a crimp in house-to-house sam- 
pling and of sampling at demon- 
strations in stores, fairs, shows, 
etc. The rising scale of raw ma- 
terial also has discouraged that 
form of sampling, whereby one 
product was made to introduce 
another of the family. For this 
reason the purchaser of a can of 
shaving powder need feel no sur- 
prise if he fails to find as an en- 
closure the miniature tube of cold 
cream. There has also been a no- 
ticeable diminution in the number 
of advertisements appearing in 
the magazines and newspapers, 
offering free samples. 

Since the war has set up new 
ideals of economy in this ‘country, 
this idea of giving away goods 
for advertising purposes has fre- 
quently been attacked. Secretary 
of Commerce Redfield some time 
ago declared that “business is go- 
ing to get rid of such fool mat- 
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ters as giving away samples.” 

There is no question that for 
the period of the war sampling in 
its various forms will be hard hit. 
Not only the abuses in the system 
will be eliminated, but it is likely 
that the pendulum of reform will 
swing far in the other direction 
and temporarily hit sampling sys- 
tems that are a vital part of mer- 
chandising. But after all, prob- 
ably it is for the best. Business 
men had got into the habit of ac- 
cepting certain customs as fixed. 
They often accepted merchandis- 
ing evils as inevitable. They rea- 
soned that these evils always ex- 
isted and tolerated them because 
they imagined nothing could be 
done about them anyway. With 
the upheaval incident to the war, 
manufacturers are finding that 
these evils are not so fixed as 
they formerly supposed. They are 
learning to examine problems with 
more critical minds and to con- 
sider puzzling questions in a more 
confident manner. 






Texas Company in Newspaper 
Campaign 

A metropolitan newspaper campaign 
on “Texaco” products of the Texas 
Company of New York, is being pre- 
pared by Woodwards, Inc., of Chicago. 
The first advertising of the campaign 
will appear in Cleveland, Detroit and 
Indianapolis newspapers. 


B. S. Scotland to Leave Cleve- 
land Macaroni Co. 


Bayard S. Scotland, for the last six 
years with the Cleveland Macaroni Com- 
pany, has resigned as vice-president and 
director of sales and advertising, effec- 
tive December 31, 1917. He has at. this 
time made no future plans. 


To Advertise Dye-Soap 


The advertising account of the Sun- 
beam Chemical Company, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of “Rit,” a combi- 
nation dye-soap, has been placed with 
Vanderhoof & Co., of that city. Prep- 
arations are being made for a campaign 
in newspapers. 











Crackerjack Account Goes to 
Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


Rueckheim Bros. & Eckstein, of Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of “Crackerjack” 
and other confections, have placed their 
advertising account with Mallory, Mitch- 
ell & Faust, Inc., of that city. 
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Thvestigate Prosperous Baltimore 
and Its Institutional Newspaper 


For years THE NEWS has consistently waged 
a prosperity campaign for Baltimore, pointing out the city’s advan- 
tages and showing how manufacturers who have utilized those 
advantages have prospered. Not fulsome editorial phrases, but 
constructive and practical helps, setting forth the opportunities 
Baltimore offers. 


Hence, THE NEWS became identified as the 
principal newspaper and exponent of Greater Baltimore. Ballti- 
more and Maryland people have got THE NEWS “habit,” 
depending on this newspaper for accurate and new information 
regarding industrial events. In consequence, THE NEWS, 
the prosperity spokesman of Greater Baltimore, is read by over 
75,000 prosperous Baltimore families every evening. 
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National advertisers who want the biggest value for each ad- 


vertising dollar invested in Baltimore cannot well overlook THE NEWS 
in planning a campaign to successfully cover Baltimore and suburbs— 
the largest circulation in the homes of Baltimore of any local newspaper. 


if your goods are distributed.in Baltimore stores you need 
THE NEWS to help move the goods off the dealer’s shelves. 


Write for suggestions on dealer helps which the Merchan- 
dising Service Department of THE NEWS will gladly furnish to any 


advertiser interested. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Net Daily Circulation Sept., 1917, 88,775 


GAIN over same period 1916, 12,902 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 

Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Tribune Building First Nat’l Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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Chart Your Salesmen 
Over Boston Territory 


Help your salesmen remove al! uncertainty 
from their Boston canvasses—help them wipe 
out all anxiety—all guesswork and waste 
motion when covering the dealers of this 
territory. 


The Merchandising Service Department 
of the BOSTON AMERICAN will help your salesmen 
cover this territory accurately:—It will supply Trade Maps 
showing the exact location of Boston grocers and druggists— 
show your men alFthe short cuts and relieve them of route-list 
worries, thus enabling them to concentrate on their sales 
proposition. 


There are other uses for these Trade Maps and the 
dealer lists which accompany them and a request from you, 
written on your letterhead, wiil bring the necessary details. 


Have your salesmen call and talk it over or, better still, 
look into it personally—no obligation entailed. Bring all 
your Boston problems to us—we are here to help you. 





ston, Mass, 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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Promotes Sale of Arkansas Pine 
for Interior Trim 


Lumber 


That Has but One General Purpose Successfully Advertised 


Nationally by Competing Manufacturers in Co-operative Campaign 


| pti years ago ten lumber 
manufacturing concerns organ- 
ized the Arkansas Soft Pine Bu- 
reau to promote the sale of Ar- 
kansas lumber. The story of the 
Bureau since that time has been 
one of constant growth—advertis- 
ing gradually increased and sales 
increasing correspondingly. Ad- 
vertising and selling plans have 
been _ intelli- 
gently laid out 
ahead of time, 
members of the 
2630 ¢ 22,- 
tion have 
worked to- 
gether for the 
common good 
and, in a word, 
the value of co- 
operative effort 
has again been 
proved. 

The advertis- 
ing voted for 
in the first 
place was to 
appear in cer-" 
tain lumber- 
trade publica- 
tions, but with- 
in three months 
of the time the 
first copy ap- 
peared the cam- 
paign was bear- 
ing sufficient 
results to war- 
rant its exten- 
sion to carpen- 
ter and _ con- 
tracting jour- 
nals. Besides this, one or two 
small booklets were prepared to 
mail out in response to inquiries 
resulting from the advertising. 

The funds for conducting the 
Bureau were secured by assessing 
the members five cents per thou- 
sand feet of lumber produced. At 
the end of the first year the levy 
Was increased to seven and a half 


pate i RO I'd 
Yaul| the non-resinous character of the wood. “ie 


ARKANBAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


nt onciaa meas 
LITTLE ROCK. 


THE KIND OF COPY APPEARING IN NATIONAL 
MEDIUMS 
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cents per thousand and the fund 
was further augmented by the ad- 
dition of two more companies as 
members of the Bureau. With 
each subsequent year the assess- 
ment has been increased and the 
campaign broadened, until the ap- 
propriation for the present fiscal 
year is approximately $50,000, de- 
rived from thirteen manufacturers. 

The Bureau 
asserts that Ar- 
kansas soft pine 
is superior to 
other Southern 
pine for inte- 
rior trim, and 
the advertising 
centers upon 
the reasons for 
this superior- 
ity. 

“A consider- 
able percentage 
of the retail 
and woodwork- 
ing trade,” says 
Robert #. 
Brooks, of 
Little Rock, 
who isin 
charge of the 
advertis- 
ing, “has come 
to know the 
Arkansas prod- 
uct for its near 
approach to the 
old white pine 
of the North, 
not only in 
softness and 
fine texture, but 
because it possesses, in addition, 
a tougher fiber, which enhances its 
value as a base for stains or 
enamel. Moreover, it is the only 
Southern pine which, in the finish- 
ing grades, is virtually non- 
resinous and which, therefore, 
affords a base for white enamel 
at a cost of about one-third less 
than many semi-hardwoods here- 
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tofore used for this purpose.’ 

The assistance that dealers can 
afford in increasing sales has been 
acknowledged from the first. In 
the advertising, prospective pur- 
chasers are directed to go to deal- 
ers for information and the good 
will of retail lumbermen is fos- 
tered by furnishing them with 
sales helps, such us steel signs, 
wall hangers containing panels of 
Arkansas pine finished in different 


Has all the merits of other woods 
you may have lieretofore used for 


White 
Enamel 


together with pronounced indi- 
vidual physical advantages and 
lower initial cost., 


Our new painting and 
finishing book explains 
concisely and fully. 
Sent on request, 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
1025 Bank of Commerce Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


TRADE-PAPER ADVERTISING, EVEN OF LUMBER, MAY BE Mr. 


MADE ATTRACTIVE 


color effects and books for con- 
tractors and home builders. Much 
value is attached to the finished 
samples. Small sets of these are 
provided for distribution among 
those who are in the market for 
interior trim, showing six finishes 
that may be secured. On the back 
of each panel, specific directions 
are printed for securing that par- 
ticular effect. All of the finishes 
are obtained with Pratt & Lam- 
bert products, and the special 
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brand of stain or varnish is given 
in each case. 

The advertising will appear this 
season in a list of general maga- 
zines as well as a number of class 
publications. Besides, there is a 
regular schedule in architectural, 
carpenter, contracting and lumber 
trade papers. 

To.identify the product the Bu- 
reau mills stamp or tag every 
piece of lumber or bundle of finish 

with the trade-mark. 
“Each year,” says 
Mr. Brooks, “shows 
less finish stock on 
hand at the mills, as 
well as a growing de- 
mand from dealers.” 

Apparently this is 
satisfactory evidence 
to the allied manufac- 
turers that the inter- 
ests of the whole 
industry are being 
promoted by the ad- 
vertising. 


Twist Joins Redden 
Truck 


Stanley Twist has been 
appointed advertising man- 
ager of the Redden Motor 
Truck Company, Inc., of 
Chicago. Mr. Twist was 
at one time advertising 
manager of the Smith 
Form-a-truck Company, 
maker of truck-forming 
attachments. 


Carrington Joins 
“Metropolitan” 


C. Frederick Carring- 
ton has joined the West- 
ern advertising staff of the 


Metropolitan Magazine, 
with offices in Chicago. 
Carrington was for- 
merly Western advertis- 
ing manager of The Con- 
tinent. 


Leaves American Fair Trade 
League 


Miss E. E. Wilson, assistant secre- 
tary and office manager of the Amer- 
ican Fair Trade League since its organ- 
ization in 1913, has been made office 
manager of the B. Brown Mailing and 
Addressing Company, New York. 


Michigan Advertising Agency 
Moves to Buffalo 


The Jones Advertising Company, Jack- 
son, Mich., has moved to Buffalo, N. Y. 











A Magazine with an 
Interpretative Editorial Policy 
is Psychologically a 
Sound Advertising Medium 


Advertising is an 
Interpretative Force 
that Sells Goods 





N his new novel, Booth Tarking- 
ton, admittedly the greatest liv- 


ing American writer and recog- 


nized interpreter of American life, 


has done the biggest work of his 
career. It is the life-adventure of 
a Middle-Western family of old 
native stock. The curtain rises on 
this dramatic picture of American 
life in the noisy infant days of the 
automobile — the industry that 
was destined to grow to a giant’s 
stature and inexorably crush the 
human pigmies who ventured to 


withstand its advance. 


This important contribution to 
American letters by America’s first 
writer will be rightfully found in the 
BIGGEST, most forward-looking 
publication of American thought | 

-the Metropolitan. 





66 UT automobiles have come, and they bring a greater change 
in our life than most of us suspect. They are here, and 
almost all outward things are going to be different because 
of what they bring. They are going to alter war, and they 

are going to alter peace. I think men’s minds are going to be 
changed in subtle ways because of automobiles; just how, though, 
I could hardly guess. But you can’t have the immense outward 
changes that they will cause without some inward ones.”—from 
*The Magnificent Ambersons.” 
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HE keynote of the Metropoli- 

| tan fiction is sincerity. That 

is) why we take particular 

interest and pride in announcing 

Booth Tarkington’s new novel, the 

greatest written in America in many 

a year. How many novels can you 

remember that were written more 

than a year ago? There has been an 

inclination on the part of our authors 

to indulge in sentimentality, or pretti- 

ness, or sensationalism, instead of 

going straight to real life for inspira- 

tion. Booth Tarkington is one of the 

few writers in our country who looks straight and 

steadily at life, and gives us back his vision humorously, 

tolerantly, but always with truth. “The Magnificent 

Ambersons ” is his best work. To say that it ranks with 

the finest fiction of Modern Europe is to give it high 

praise. But we say more than that. Original and 

American in every line, this novel shows Booth Tarking- 

ton standing with Mark Twain as one of the three or 

four great geniuses the country has produced. Here we 

have American life of the big Middle-West developing 

rapidly before our eyes with such insight into character, 

such extraordinary sureness of touch, ‘that we could not 

fail to recognize the truth even if we had never known 
a city west of the Alleghanies. 
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PUBLISHER OF METROPOLITAN 





Metropolitan--over 450,000 circulation 
-THE big national audience 
of progressive readers. 


"The Test is the | 
Contents Page 














Dr. Decker’s Story of His Campaign 
on Hygeia Nursing Bottle 


[he Business Grew from an Appropriation of $400 to One of $300,000 


Interview by C. B. McCuaig with 


Dr. Wm. M. Decker, 


President of the Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| be nursing bottles were 
not exactly new to me. 
iad bought carloads of them. 
There was the memory of that 
irst bewildered trip to the drug 
store when the doctor had said: 
“Get a couple of Hygeia bottles” 
and at the front door the nurse 
had added: “Be sure you get Hy- 
veia bottles.” As an advertising 
man it struck me at the time 
someone must have been putting 
up a pretty good campaign to get 
the doctors and nurses boosting 
so strongly for a-trade name, but 
it was a long time later that I met 
Dr. William More Decker, presi- 
dent of the Hygeia Nursing Bot- 
tle Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
asked him how the trick was 
turned. 

And now, after a two-hour talk 
with him, I am not sure that I 
can give you the answer, though 
Dr. Decker told me many things. 

He told me that there is noth- 
ing spectacular in the success of 
llygeia, that it has simply sur- 
vived bad management. 

He told me that he has always 
heen the owner and manager. 

He told me that he employs no 
traveling sales force. 

He grudgingly admitted that he 
has pretty close to 100 per cent 
lealer distribution. 

He told me that he cannot di- 
ectly trace a profit to his adver- 
ising. 

He told me that he has in- 
reased his advertising every year 
ince he had the price, and this 
ear he has doubled. it. 

Now that I am back home at my 
ypewriter, I am beginning to have 
« mean, low-down, sneaking sus- 
vicion that the doctor was “kid- 
ding” me when he showed lack 
‘f faith in advertising. 

There is no use in talking about 


‘lygeia merchandising without an ‘ 
3 


insight into its ancient history, 
for one leads to the other. The 
original patent dates back to 1894, 
and Dr. Decker was the inventor. 
He was then a practicing phy- 
sician at Kingston, N. Y. His 
first baby was born. She got the 
colic. Now, Dr. Decker had cared 
for many babies with the colic, 
but it makes a difference whether 
you have to walk the floor with 
them. He suspected the old type 
of narrow-neck nursing bottle as 
the hiding place for the bacteria 
which were causing the mid- 
night disturbances. He _ substi- 
tuted a tea-cup and a silver tea- 
spoon. But feeding a _ lusty 
youngster eight ounces of milk 
every three hours with a silver 
tea-spoon is slow work. The doc- 
tor’s substitute was not popular 
with the other members of his 
family in spite of the fact that 
the colic stopped. So the doctor 
had another thought. Why not 
rig up a rubber breast and nip- 
ple to fit over the cup? He did 
it and the Hygeia bottle with its 
straight sides and big rubber top 
was a natural outgrowth. Dr. 
Decker took out a patent. 


DOESN’T TAKE UNDUE CREDIT FOR 
IDEA 


When Dr. Decker told me this 
he was inclined to be apologetic. 

“There wasn’t anything to it,” 
he explained. “It was just the 
nafural thing to do. I didn’t lie 
awake nights thinking about it or 
anything like that. It was just 
like everything else in this busi- 
ness, one thing led to another.” 

When the baby was weaned Dr. 
Decker put his bottle up on the 
shelf and forgot about it until 
another baby in his practice got 
the colic. Then he lent it to the 
mother. It happened this baby’s 
grandfather came to visit. He 
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was a druggist in an Eastern city, 
and he saw a million dollars in 
the bottle. So Dr. Decker gave 
him a half interest in the patent 
on the general understanding that 
he would try to do something 
with it. Later they each put up 
$200 and had some of the bot- 
tles made up. They sold well at 
the druggist’s store. 

Then Dr. Decker moved to Buf- 
falo and found that building up 
a practice in a new 
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they were a little short on fancy 
containers, a circular had beer 
stuffed into each one. Repeai 
orders began to come in. Dr 
Decker woke up one morning tc 
find that he was making money 
About this time he had twe 
chances to sell, but he hung on 

As was said before, the fore 
going is all ancient history—th: 
days when the fame of Hygei: 
was passed from mother t 
mother by word o 
mouth. With th 





city is uphill work. 
To help out he started 
up a branch in Buf- 
falo for the sale of 
the bottle. He put 
out a salesman who 
covered all the terri- 





The safest 
bottle for 
your 


coming of ready cash 
Dr. Decker began t 
advertise in a smal! 
way in the women’; 
publications. He says 
he couldn’t trace re 
turns to his advertis 
























tory between Buffalo 
and Chicago—getting 
orders from dealers 
and turning them 
over to jobbers. He 
did very nicely, but at 
Chicago previous 
prosperity was too 
much for him and he 
blew up; but the doc- 
tor had $900 worth of 
perfectly good orders 
on his books. 


ONE SALE LED TO 
ANOTHER 


It was really this 
$900 in orders which 
started the company 
as it now exists for 
the doctor had a dis- 
agreement with his 
partner which ended 
in his taking over the 
whole patent, togeth- 
er with an indebted- 
ness. 

It was pretty hard 
sledding for a while. 
At least four differ- 
ent men tried to in- 
terest capital and 
failed. The doctor 


baby 


The only safe nursing 
bottle is one with an open 
mouth like a tumbler that al- 









so readily cleaned that the 
average maid can be trusted 
with the task 


It is not enor 





ugh that a nursi 
clean — 





be mes 
out of 5. agg tee: atin ns. but the $1 remai: chances 
for troy are ngerOus to risk 


Ask For The @ 
Hy ygeia 
Nursing Bottle 


The Hygeia is as safe and samitary as science 
he rubber breast is broad and 


solutely non-collapsible, yet can 
be turned inside out for cleaning. An air-tight 
rubber cover stretches over the food-cell and 
protects contents while in the ice-box. 

The Hygeia is made throughout of the high- 
est quality products and fur your protection 
against inferior goods, the name Hygeia ap- 
pearson bottle, breast and package. Look for it 


Your Baby’s First Hygeia Free! 


Fill im the coupon and mail—that's — We mail 
entire outiit tree of charg 
COUPON 
For One Fee Hygsit Nanier to any baby worn in 
ot May, 117. One to a tam 





P. 
P. 
B 
- 
Oth, 1917, Please write plain 


Cou res June 10% i 
THE HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., INC. 











1411 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





COPY LIKE THIS HAS PLACED 
A SAMPLE BOTTLE IN 
MANY HOMES 


ing, but his sales were 
climbing up the char 
at an angle of about 
30 degrees, so next 
year he advertised in 
a larger small way, 
and the next year 
and the next. 

“It’s just like driv 
ing an old nag along 
the road,” explained 
Dr. Decker, “I keep 
it plugging along at 
the same old rate, do 
ing about the same 
percentage of gain 
each year. It doesn’t 
do any good to whip 
it up as long as it 
keeps on going.” 

But every year the 
Hygeia-Nursing 
Bottle Company au- 
thorizes its agent, 
the George Batten 
Company, to increase 
the appropriation 
Last year Hygeia was 
using twenty-five tc 
thirty publications in 
termittently, mostly) 
the home publications 













hung on. He says he had to hang 
on; that he was in the predica- 
ment of the gentleman who has 
grabbed the bull by the tail. 

And now that $900 worth of 
bottles which had gone out began 
to be heard from. ‘The doctor 
disclaims all credit for foresight, 
but the fact remains that while 





and a little space in drug trade 
papers. This year the appropria 
tion has been doubled in amount 
but the list has been cut dow: 
somewhat. Instead of half-page 
and smaller space, Hygeia is us: 
ing four-color page inserts in 
household publications. 4 

The range of the copy is lim 
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Nugent’s publishes more 
advertising from a great- 
er number of women’s 
atten ready-to-wear manufac- 
reas¢ turers than any other pub- 
_— lication in the world. 


“LET NUGENT’S SELL 
YOUR MERCHANDISE.” 
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Buying Paper Is a Business 
In Itself 


We know a man who has spent a 
lifetime in the paper busiriess yet 
who could not qualify as a Ber- 
mingham & Seaman representative. 
He had a good knowledge of paper 
but it hadn’t been brought down 
to date. 


Keeping tab on the paper situation 
these days is a business in itself, 
and there are very few men who are 
thoroughly posted and able to look 
ahead with any assurance. 


As operators of some of the biggest 


mills in the country, as exclusive 
agents for others, and as represen- 
tatives for many more we have an 
intimate knowledge of immediate 
conditions. This knowledge we are 
always glad to place at the disposal 
of our customers. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office in every advertising center. 
It will pay you well to get our sug- 
gestions before deciding any im- 
portant paper question. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Continental-Commercial Nat’] Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee _ Detroit 











Oo of 7.05 Le =~ rh los 
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ited. The whole appeal might be 
summed up in one word—cleanli- 
ness. But this thought has been 
projected from many angles. 
There is one. piece of copy aimed 
at druggists which Dr. Decker 
likes. He refers to it as “the 
deadly parallel.” At the top ap- 
pear an old type of narrow-neck 
bottle and a Hygeia, separated by 
a baby’s head. Below is the fol- 
lowing copy: 


WHICH NURSING BOTTLE DO YOU CONSID- 
ER THE SAFER? 


Could you consistently recommend the 
old-fashioned, choked-necked nursing 
bottle that is so difficult for the inex- 
perienced, ignorant or indifferent to 
keep sterile? 

Do you think the average new moth- 
er would realize its dangers without 
warning? 

Undoubtedly not. The mother too 
frequently takes things for granted un- 
less her attention is called ‘to the at- 
tending evils. 

Point out to the mother who must 
substitute the bottle for her breast what 
absolute cleanliness in the surgical sense 
ae, and its importance to the new- 
porn. 

Show her the Ctigenre between the 
two bottles above. ygeia has no 
neck—it is as easil dened as an open 
tumbler. It needs no brush. The 
average servant can be trusted to do 
the work. The Hygeia’s broad, yield- 
ing rubber breast is nearest to the moth- 
er’s nursing. It is non-collapsible, ooty 
for weaning and prevents baby taking 
too much nipple in mouth. 


DISCLAIMS GOOD BUSINESS “MANAGE- 
MENT 


said the doctor, when 
he had told me the history of Hy- 
geia with some added details of 


“You see,” 


a more personal note, “there is 
nothing remarkable about it ex- 
cept that the business has sur- 
vived in spite of lack of money 
and bad management.” 

I smiled. 

“I mean just what I say,” he 
insisted. “Don’t forget it took 
six years to get the business 
started, in face of the fact that 
it had splendid possibilities. Do 
you call that good management? 
I don’t. I was a physician, not a 
business man. There were many 
things about business I did not 
know, and besides, I was handi- 
capped all the time through lack 
of money. You say I ought to 
have advertised earlier. Well, 
ibout the most prosperous time 


I had in the early days was once 
when we had $400. How much 
advertising could you do on $400? 
You see what I mean. The pos- 
sibilities were there, plain to be 
seen, but what can you do when 
you have no money? Every once 
in a while someone would realize 
that there was an opportunity and 
agree to get in capital, but every 
one of them failed. I just hung 
on, and I don’t deserve credit for 
that because I had to hang on. I 
suppose there are thousands of 
good businesses in the same fix 
to-day. They could be made into 
great successes by just a little 
capital, but only an occasional one 
lives through it.” 

I asked Dr. Decker if he at- 
tributes his success to the adver- 
tising he has done since the busi- 
ness has been able to stand it. 

“No,” he answered. “I have 
never been able to trace profit to 
my advertising in any single year 
since I.have been using it.” 

“You mean the directly trace- 
able returns have not shown a 
profit?” 

“No, I mean that in no year has 
the increase in business been in 
proportion to the advertising ex- 
penditure. There are no peaks or 
hollows in the sales curve; it 
just goes straight up like this,” 
and Dr. Decker held his hand at 
an angle of 30 degrees. “Last 
year was the first time the old 
horse got a special move on.” 

“But you kept on advertising all 
the time?” 

Dr. Decker’s eyes twinkled. 

“Yes,” he admitted. “Every 
year we have increased it. This 
year we have doubled it. It’s 
getting pretty expensive now, pay- 
ing $5,000 for a single insertion 
in one publication.” 

Dr. Decker admitted that he 
employs no traveling sales force 
now, and has not had a man out 
for a long time. He has done 
practically no circularizing except 
for the little circular that goes in 
each bottle. He has never used 
lists or direct-mail methods to 
reach physicians and nurses. I 
asked him about this particularly 
for I was surprised at the num- 
ber of cases in my own little circle 
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of friends where Hygeia bottles 
were used on the advice of a doc- 
tor or a nurse. 

“The only thing we could be 
said to have done to reach phy- 
sicians is in connection with the 
direct returns from our display 
advertising. In many of our ads 
we run a coupon, and in most 
cases it is this coupon which is 
returned. The coupon is returned 
so that the mother may receive a 
free bottle. It has space for the 
name and address of the family 
physician. When the coupon 
comes, we write to the physician, 
telling him that one of his pa- 
tients, Mrs. So-and-So, has asked 
for a sample Hygeia bottle, and 
we suggest that there may be 
others among his patients who 
would like one. To make it easy 
for him we enclose a little book 
of ten return post-cards. He is 
supposed to fill them out with the 
names of ten mothers and each 
one gets a Hygeia bottle, and in 
turn each tells her friends and so 
it goes. It is a sort of endless 
chain affair.” 


THE ULTIMATE USER IS A GENUINE 
ASSET HERE 

Now, it will seem to most ad- 
vertisers that this is a most cost- 
ly and risky way of sampling—to 
send out a full-sized standard ar- 
ticle free of charge—but in this 
snap judgment you have not taken 
into account the ultimate con- 
sumer—not the mother, but the 
round-eyed, hungry consumer who 
actually sticks the bottle in his 
mouth. He is the pink-toed per- 
fection of an anti-substitutionist. 
You may sell New Jersey-made 
oriental rugs to millionaires, cold- 
storage chicken to epicures, but 
I defy you to work off any other 
kind of a bottle on a baby who 
has become accustomed to an Hy- 
geia! I’ve tried it. All inex- 
perienced parents try it once, but 
only once! 

In this lies the success of the 
Hygeia coupon plan. The doctor 
gets the book of ten return post- 
cards. He naturally thinks first 
about mothers among his patients 
who are about ready to put their 
babies on a bottle. Out go the 


INK 


cards. In come the bottles to the 
mothers. Naturally they try it, 
for the bottle has their own phy- 
sician’s endorsement. Baby gets 
started on a Hygeia. In a couple 
of days the big, deep-rounded 
breast and soft nipple represents 
to him all that is worth while in 
life. Just try to substitute an- 
other comforter which is not so 
well rounded or so soft of nipple 
and see what you get! 

Nursing bottles must be used 
every three or four hours. Be- 
fore being used again they must 
be thoroughly sterilized, and this 
entails not only washing and rins- 
ing, but twenty minutes of boil- 
ing. It is about as easy to put 
half a dozen bottles through this 
process as one, so the busy mother 
soon finds it saves time to have a 
number of bottles in use. By this 
time Baby is “sold” on his sample 
Hygeia, so she buys six more. 
There is a high percentage of 
casualties among nursing bottles, 
and the nipples wear out, too. 
Moreover, it is a caution how 
soon the youngster gets into the 
trick of throwing his bottle out 
of the carriage, preferably while 
on a concrete sidewalk. I suspect 
the little rascals like to hear them 
“pop.” All of which is nice for 
the doctor’s business. Given a 
good, healthy youngster each sam- 
ple bottle properly placed ought 
to lead to the sale of about a hun- 
dred Hygeias. 

On second thought, I guess Dr. 
Decker was serious when he told 
me his business was like Topsy— 
it just grew—but always there 
must be the artful kick of adver- 
tising applied at the right time 
and in the right way, to keep up 
the cycle of operations. 


New Advertising Manager for 
G. B. G. Co. 


Mrs. G. H. Knight, formerly with the 
service department of the Stetson Press, 
Boston, has been apres advertising 


manager for the G. G. Co., wholesale 
coats and suits, New York. 


_D. K. Roberts has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the New Orleans 
Daily States to become sales manager 
cf the Capital City Auto Company of 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge, La. 
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French infantry charging behind barrage fire over No Man's Land 
—exclusive photographs in Leslie's, by Pictorial Press 


Leslie's delivers to its advertisers a great consuming 
market for their goods. 


Here are 425,000 families of better-than “average pur- 
chasing power who are, first of all, a great national market 
for Leslie's itself. We have had to build our own market 
before we can sell it to our advertisers. 

‘ 

We have built it by means of a great national selling 
organization working on a definite basis of reaching the 
kind of people most interested in a paper like Leslie's—- 
and willing to pay for it five times the average subscription 
price of other periodicals. 


In building our own market to over $2,000,000 worth 
of copies of Leslie's each year, we have gone into some 
10,000 of the cities and towns of this country; and there 
we have selected, and sold Leslie's to, 425,000 families 
who want a real illustrated news weekly—and are willing 
to, and can, pay a much higher-than-average price for -it. 


Leslie's 
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Letters that get to 
“‘The Man Higher Up’’ 


E private secretary who censors the daily 
mail of “the man higher up” is influenced both 


by the physical appearances and the subject- 
matter in determining which letters shall be handled 
by the clerical force and which shall receive personal 
attention. 


Worthmore Bond 


A letter neatly written on Worthmore Bond has a 
distinct advantage over the mass of incoming mail in 
any office. The quality of the stock is apparent at 
aglance. The deft fingers of the mail clerk sense 
its fineness. There is just enough “‘crackle” to en- 
list the sense of hearing on the side with the senses 
of sight and touch. 


Ninety-seven items in stock. Samples on request. 
Prices from your printer, lithographer or stationer. 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 
Bay State Division 
Smith, Dixon Division. . . . Baltimore 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Astor Trust Bldg. Continental & Commercial Bank Bldg. 





Typographical Display of Coupons 
A Plea That They ‘Be Subordinated So That the Reader Will Reach 
“The Dotted Line” Only After He Has Been “Sold” 


By G. P. Farrar 


i you were a salesman and you 
approached your prospect by 
asking him to sign his name on the 
dotted line before he knew what 
it was all about, how many pros- 
pects do you think you would be 
able to turn into customers? 
Did you ever realize that 
this is really the sales effect 
of the majority of adver- 

tisements using coupons? 

Just glance through the 
advertisements and see 
what happens in your own 
mind as you come. to 
coupon advertisements. 

The reader sees a picture, 
a heading and a coupon to- 
gether with one pr more 
sub-headings admonishing 
the reader to “mail the 
coupon to-day,” “get your 
copy at once,” etc. 
the reader always, at first 
glance, get the “why” he 
should return the coupon? 

If the psychologists. are 
right in proclaiming that a 
man must be convinced be= 
fore he acts, don’t you think 
that the coupon has been 
given too much _promi- 
nence? 

Shouldn’t we strive more 


c 


It is & sensational 
story—stranger and 
more dramatic in its epi- 
odes than fiction. It 


proved through a realization of 
the above facts. 

Many of the advertising men 
who formerly thought it neces- 
sary to have the coupon as promi- 
nent as possible are giving more / 
attention to the facts in the copy/ 


AMES WATSON GERARD. late United States 
Does Ambamsder  ( 


approval sh ae Dewi tbe a8 
the fire time, ——_ 
“wappened to him in 
many. Hie ie poblabing " 


Dermenr, wm wrting the mary of 
n Court. Wath the 
telhng, for 


Gera wal : 
; Germany 


will start August 5th, asa 
serial, exclusively in the 


<3 
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PUBLIC e&&% LEDGER 


The National Newspaper—Published in Philadelphia 


“My out Yeu Cony ‘a the most amportant con- 
nbwtwon he lcersture 


of the War, 
Gerard wreciestroaning to al book longs of seat 8,000 





to make our coupon less 
conspicuous and make the 
copy of the advertisement 
contain more real selling 
reasons why the reader 
should return the coupon? 


Name 


Cora i Cobadhab i aase publication in 
the Public Ledger 


news serge 


1h will be printed in daily and Sunday, in the 
Die Lag bes cnt de werk, tnginsing Angus Sh 


ble Ledger Com pamy. Bex 1826-A, Philadelphia. “Vendow #1 00. Send the Pvsuc L 


Mail Your Order Now 
tnd be mare of receiving the frat wnetallment Use the coupon 
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HERE THE COUPON IS A PART OF THE ADVERTISEMENT 


Is the that lead the reader to look for 


coupon more vital than the mes- 
sage or the looks of the adver- 
tisement as a whole? 

If the heading or main display 
ittracts a reader and the copy 
onvinces this reader that it is to 
his interest to return the coupon 
lon’t you really think that this 
eader is going to look for the 
coupon if necessary? 

Many of the advertisements 
hat were formerly considered 
oor display are now being im- 


the coupon. 

This change is going to result 
in more logical, more beautiful 
and more effective display. 

The start has been made. A 
few pioneers have proved that a 
coupon can be subdued enough to 
make the advertisement as a whole 
a good display. 

Maybe you have noticed the 
trend. 

When the Philadelphia Public 


Ledger announced the Gerard se- 
5 
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ries, one of the advertisements 
used contained a most unusual 
coupon. 

You really don’t notice the cou- 
pon, really can’t see it until you 
have obtained the story of the 
advertisement from the illustra- 
tion and the dominant lines. And 
these are so strong that you even 
read the whole story before notic- 

«gag the coupon. I did at least. 

This is my idea of a good use 
of a coupon. It is not boxed in 
the corner to give the advertise- 
ment an unbalanced appearance. 
The space for writing is not 


How two men built up a great bank 


‘The directors of a big New York trust a ny being called upon to essume the 
pomtons, hee 


were hunting for two unusually able men to make 
vice-presidents. The bank was being reorganized 
Strong leaders were needed 

Before making their choice, the directors consid- 
€red many men in the banking world. | The future 
of the bank depended upon the experience 
snd jedgmant of the men thas selected 

Selected for their business knowledge 
In the end the directors chose two men without 


any previous banking experience. One was @ suc 
ceasful real estate agent. The other a big life insur 
hes 


Preadent 
Course and Service 


Today, one of these men 1 president of another, 
even_ bigger trust company—the second largest 
other man is partner in one of the 
strongest private banking firms in the world. Fi 
Why they succeeded 
men succeeded new business beca 
they hed most mastered the principles underlying all business. They 
mere able to build up # great bank Because of their unusual grasp Business,” which we will send you 


It is this broad grasp business prin: 
Alexander a Institut Sh to mame than Gases 
we Amence toda 
Based ates racked we acongei aah thcusands 


Please Prvat 


Busnes 
under!» Aadrem 
our national crisis today the need for this broad executive 

training i rapiy meine ‘Men in all branches of business are Busines 


work of others and to fill 


The kind of men enrolled 
ts of big corporations are often enrolled for 


scores of others equally prominent 


“Forging Ahead in Business" 
A eonrted contion ofthe 130 pean bot, “re 


Prense send me “Forging Ahead in Business” FREE 


it is not always possible to follow 
the style of the Ledger ad. 

To such advertisers I recom- 
mend the style used by the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. | 

This coupon is a part of a well- 
arranged and logical display and 
it extends only half way across 
the advertisement. It does not 
overshadow the human-interest 
heading and illustration; it has 
the proper sales position; it has 
sufficient writing space and it uses 
the same face of type as the body 
of the advertisement. Notice the 
arrangement of the wording that 
allows for more writ- 
ing space. 

I have noticed the 
use of this style of 
coupon by this adver- 
tiser for some time. 
Therefore, the logical 
conclusion is that 
such a coupon is seen 
and returned. In fact, 
I really believe that 
when a reader reads 
up to a coupon, such 
a reader is sold to a 
larger degree than 
the reader who sees 
the coupon first and 
reads the advertise- 
ment afterward. 

The style and 
make-up of the first 
two examples men- 
tioned in this article 
make the blending of 
the coupon compara- 
tively simple. In 
these examples the il- 
lustrations are few 
and for this reason 
the matter of balance 
and sequence are 
comparatively simple. 

The coupon in most 


of Sales, Ford Motor Ce. 





THIS AD BROUGHT 300 AND 600 REPLIES RESPECTIVELY 
FROM TWO NATIONAL MEDIUMS—MANY BIG EXEC- 
UTIVES FILL IN AND RETURN THE COUPON 


crowded. And the coupon is a 
part of the advertisement, rather 
than a separate unit. 

There are, however, advertisers 
who would hesitate to spread a 
coupon across the full width of 
the advertisement. They would 


consider such a method too radi- : 


cal. There are other reasons why 


of the complicated 
advertisements really 
seems to be an after= 
thought. Such dis- 
plays have seemed to me to be 
worked out by someone who did 
not consider the coupon when the 
entire advertisement was being 
conceived. The usual result has 
been that the coupon either un- 
balanced the advertisement, was 
too strong in display or was too 
crowded—looked “squeezed.” 
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In asking a reader to write his 
name on the dotted_line, see to it 
that he has room to do it. 

The person who conceived and 
planned the Sealy Mattress ad- 
vertisement put the coupon in tune 
with the entire conception, gave it 
its proper position in the sales 
canvass and yet made it a part of 
the advertisement as a unit. When 
you look at this ad you begin to 
feel that advertising men in gen- 
eral are getting down to the point 
where they can build strong dis- 
plays in spite of a coupon. We 


Sanitary, Tutt éss Mattress is made of 


fibre cotton without the old fashio 
knots like this -—, 


You rest all over 

when you sleep on the 

¥ Sealy. The soft air- 

=” woven cotton batt sup- 

Trade-mark Ree. rorts all parts of the 
ba equally. 


‘The Sealy has no tufts 


ter his whole thought on getting 
the coupon returned and he 
passes this spirit along to his ad- 
vertising manager. Then the ad- 
vertising manager sets about to 
make sure that the coupon is 
prominent, whereas the canvass in 
the copy of the advertisement 
should be the point on which to 
focus the heavy artillery. A cou- 
pon is valuable only after tke 
reader is sold. 

There are a number of adver- 
tisements in my files over which 
I have spent much thought and 
speculation as to the 
value of their rela- 
tively standardized 
display. 

The chief reason 
why the coupon has 
been such a difficult 
thing to handle is be- 
cause we figured it 
as something to be 
emphasized rather 
than something that 
is simply a part of a 
display conception. 

do not believe 
that it is necessary to 
break the border of 
an advertisement and 


For 35 years the Sealy has been the —hence no humps and insert the coupon in 
standard of mattress perfection. : It never hollows—notabsto catch = Order to make the 


needs remaking. 


and always resumes its full ova 
as weight of body is removed. 


is the: mattres@-that never needs to be remade. 


Land, Texas 


without of txstion on my part box con type as the advertise- 


Sealy _ 3s Company 
. 
Send ni 


otton an 


Street and Number 


City and State 


STRONG DISPLAY, FROM WHICH THE COUPON DOES 


NOT DETRACT 


are beginning to use the coupon 
in its proper relation. 

The chief reason why advertis- 
ing men have been slow to im- 
prove the looks of coupon adver- 
tisements is because of a false 
conception of a coupon’s value. 

The average advertiser will cen- 


dirti—no stitch holes to > 

permit entrance of foreign coupon effective. 

Cannot separate into lumps or bunches matter. The Sealy Pillow, 

. piel as $00n_ also made by the Sealy 

Process, is a clean, sweet, that an excess num- 

odorless head rest. ber of 

First cost is your only cost—for the Sealy Sold by good dealers 
everywhere 


Sealy Mattress Company, Sugar Land, Texas 
You een Soundly ona edly) — ask any alarmclock 


I do not believe 


sub-heads 
which urge the read- 
er to “Mail it Now,” 
etc., help to effective- 
ness of the coupon in 
an advertisement. 

do believe that 
the coupon should 
uw- utilize the same style 


ment, blend into the 
. advertisement rather 
~we~e than stand out, and 
that it should not 
overshadow the vital 
message that is con- 
tained in the advertisement itself. 
After the reader has been 
brought to the point of action by 
the copy in the advertisement, I 
think we should be careful to see 
that there is room enough for 
him to write what you ask him 
to write. 


. 





Getting a Start by Using a New Line 
of Distributors 


There Are Some Dangers in Going to Jobbers and Dealers Outside the 
Trade, But Many Difficulties Are Thus Avoided 


HE other side of the street al- 

ways looks the shadier, and 
distribution by means of accepted 
trade channels usually seems more 
difficult than it ought to be to the 
manufacturer just breaking into 
the field. 

And this often happens to be 
really the case; jobbers and deal- 
ers are loaded to the guards with 
old and established lines and re- 
fuse to enthuse over the new 
proposition, regardless of how at- 
tractively framed it may be. In 
that event the manufacturer is up 
against the problem of clubbing 
dealers into line by an overwhelm- 
ing consumer demand—always a 
large order—or finding a new road 
to the trade, one that is not worn 
deep by the passage of many pre- 
decessors. 

“Fresh woods and_ pastures 
new” are what the specialty man 
who is finding distribution diffi- 
cult would like to have: he longs 
to create for himself a line of dis- 
tributors who have not been 
worked to death by his competi- 
tors, and who will bring to his 
product zest and enthusiasm be- 
cause they have not worn them- 
selves out trying to sell the same 
thing for somebody else. 

But pulling away from conven- 
tion and going far afield for dis- 
tributors has its hazards, of 
course. In the first place, there 
is the danger of offending the 
regular trade, which may not take 
it kindly to have goods consid- 
ered exclusively in their field han- 
died by other classes of dealers. 
This must be considered, especial- 
ly if the manufacturer is not cut- 
ting away entirely from the old 
lines, but is merely seeking new 
outlets as auxiliary modes of dis- 
tribution. Then again, it may be- 
come necessary to undertake in- 
tensive training of those who are 


persuaded to put the line in, on 
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account of their lack of knowl- 
edge of the requirements. In 
short, the house which breaks 
away from tradition is not follow- 
ing the easiest way, by any means, 
even though it has the opportunity 
of building up trade much faster 
than it might be able to do by re- 
maining in the crowded and re- 
stricted trade field established by 
custom. 

Manufacturers of automobile 
tires and accessories are among 
those who have had this problem 
to face, and it has been no small 
one in a great many cases. So 
many new products have been put 
on the market and the jobbers and 
dealers handling accessories have 
been pushed so hard that the sat- 
uration point has almost been 
reached, and it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to get a jobber 
to handle a line which is in com- 
petition with some well-established 
brand of the same kind. 


JOBBERS GLAD TO TAKE ON THIS LINE 


This has led to the spotlight be- 
ing turned on jobbers who have 
been engaged principally in other 
lines. For instance, concerns 
which have jobbed blacksmith and 
saddlery supplies and whose busi- 
ness has been reduced by the in- 
roads of the automobile trade, are 
logical prospects for accounts of 
this kind, and, in fact, many of 
them have welcomed the lines of 
accessory manufacturers. Not only 
have they been enabled to build 
up a volume of business in a new 
field, but they have been able to 
sell many of their old customers, 
who have been encouraged to take 
up the automobile business as 
their old-time vocation has lan- 
guished. 

Every other blacksmith shop 
nowadays does automobile repair- 
ing, and is in a position to handle 
parts and accessories of various 
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What that Mission is 


It is as easy to discuss a problem in 
fiction, in verse, even in humor, as 
it is to discuss it in an essay. 


Hearst's Magazine has a serious mission 
through all its entertainment and that 
mission is to discuss,elucidate and solve 
as far as possible the vital questions dealing 
with our political,economic and social life-” 


: ; 


“(The case of the so-called Belgian 
“Chomeurs’ vs. Germany will stand as 
one of the foulest stains of modern his- 
tory.” From “The Wounded Country 
That Will Not Die,”’ a series of articles 
by Hoover - Aides appearing monthly. 


The Magazine 
with a Mission 
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Consumer Acceptance 


A principle that has revolution- 
ized the attitude of progressive re/ 
tailers toward the handling of 
Advertised Merchandise. 


A proven method of tracing tangible re- 
turns from a national merchandising cam- 
paign, in which dealer interest and co-opera- 
tion are to be sanely cultivated. ~~ 

A basis for establishing the true value of 
advertising as an economic force. 

Consumer Acceptance—the foundation of a 
non-speculative doctrine for winning and hold- 
ing dealer support—was first brought to the 
attention of the merchandising world by Mal- 
lory, Mitchell & Faust. 

Such enterprise is typical of our whole 
plan of distinctive Merchandising Service. 
Originality and thoroughness are of first con- 
cern with us. 


On request, we will be pleased to confer 
with any interested manufacturer. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Inc.) 
Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
Security Building - - Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1904 
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kinds. Blacksmith supply houses 
can reach this trade easily and 
logically, and are familiar with 
credit and other special conditions 
which might balk the house in 
some other line. Consequently it 
has been a comparatively simple 
matter for jobbers who have add- 
ed accessory lines to get distribu- 
tion in their own special fields, as 
well as to cultivate trade in other 
directions. 

“If I were just entering the 
automobile accessory business,” 
said the Western sales manager 
of one of the best advertised and 
most popular automobile special- 
ties on the market, “I would seek 
distribution among the jobbing 
houses whose interests have been 
heretofore with one branch or an- 
other of the horse and horse-ve- 
hicle trade. These people have 
been pretty hard hit by the auto- 
mobile, and they are the ones who 
would welcome a chance to re- 
juvenate their businesses by sell- 
ing automobile goods. 

“This is being done to a large 
extent. We ourselves are not at- 
tempting to add distributors of 
this kind, but only because we 
have got the best possible connec- 
tions in every market, by virtue 
of having started when the busi- 
ness was young, and when it was 
comparatively easy to take the 
pick of the field. But the~ new 
man who comes in and tries to 
get distribution by following the 
old lines is certainly up against it, 
ind, in my opinion, would do bet- 
ter to land concerns which have 
1ot been handling this class of 
roods heretofore.” 

As far as the retail end of the 
iutomobile supply business is con- 
‘erned, it is well-known that hard- 
vare and variety stores, drug 
stores, and in some cases even 
jewelry stores, have put in more 
ir less comprehensive lines of this 
<ind, in order to “get in” on what 
1as appeared to be a lucrative and 
‘asily handled business. Conse- 
juently the automobile accessory 
rade may be regarded as the most 
onspicuous example of the possi- 
ilities of breaking away from 
.ccepted lines of distribution 
nd educating other classes of 
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merchants to handle the goods. 

The insurance business: is filled 
with similar examples. Agencies 
for fire insurance companies are 
usually handled as “side lines,” es- 
pecially in the small towns; and it 
is one of the bitterest complaints 
of established agents whose of- 
fices are filled with good com- 
panies that concerns which are 
trying to break in often do not 
hesitate to appoint anybody from 
the barber to the blacksmith as a 
means of making a connection 
with the premium account of that 
town. This is the kind of back- 
fire suggested above, and some- 
times the advantage of making the 
new alliance is offset by the ill- 
will engendered among regular 
distributors, who must still be re- 
lied on for the bulk of the busi- 
ness. 


THE LOGICAL AGENTS FOR THIS 
INSURANCE 


But there is not much room for 
criticism of action such as that 
taken by the Hanover Insurance 
Company, of New York, which 
recently put on the market a spe- 
cial policy covering farm tractors 
against fire, explosion, self-igni- 
tion, and other hazards. While all 
of its agents will be privileged to 
sell the policy, the company rec- 
ognized the fact that in order to 
get as close as possible to the field 
it would be desirable to use the 
services of those already in it. 
Hence arrangements were made 
to have the policy handled by 
tractor dealers as well as insur- 
ance agents, and advertisements 
offering agencies of this kind 
were published in some of the 
leading implement trade-papers. 

In this case the question was 
not one of throwing aside the 
usual methods, but bringing to 
bear a special sales service on a 
special proposition. The tractor 
men who handle the insurance will 
help to build up a volume of busi- 
ness along lines which promise 
more rapid development than 


would be possible otherwise, and 
from this standpoint the creation 
of the additional distributive facil- 
ities seems to be well worth while. 

Fire insurance agents are sel- 
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dom: regarded as merchants; that 
is, they are looked upon as deal- 
ers in an intangible sense only; 
yet a number of important con- 
cerns manufacturing fire-protec- 
tion appliances have succeeded in 
persuading agencies to establish 
departments devoted to the sale 
of goods of this kind. 

This is a logical development of 
the fire insurance business, since 
many local agents secure their 
choicest lines by making inspec- 
tions of risks and recommending 
changes and improvements as a 
result of which lower rates may 
be secured. The agency which 
carries the improvement of a risk 
up to this point is naturally in the 
best possible position to handle 
the sale of the protection appli- 
ances needed, even though its 
chief interest may be in placing 
the fire insurance. 

Especially in cities where suc- 
cess has not been experienced with 
dealers in mill supplies, who seem 
to have been relied on, in connec- 
tion with direct agencies, for the 


distribution of many types of fire 


protection devices, methods such 
as those noted are likely to re- 
sult in the creation of much new 
business. 

Some of the live stock insurance 
companies, whose agency prob- 
lems are usually difficult, have 
found that veterinary surgeons 
make excellent representatives, 
since they serve owners of live 
stock professionally. Moreover, 
they are able to talk the value of 
insurance in a very effective way, 
since they are most often called 
at the time that a loss is in pros- 
pect. 


A SIDE LINE THAT OPENS MARKET 
FOR MAIN PRODUCT 


Often a new line of distributors 
can be secured by selecting those 
who are interested in the business 
principally as a means of increas- 
ing the consumption of their prin- 
cipal product. For instance, one 
of the most enthusiastic handlers 
of a certain brand of hog oiler, a 
farm specialty which has come to 
the front rapidly since its intro- 
duction a few years ago, is an oil 
jobber. This man became enthu- 
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siastic over sales of the device 
because of his realization that 
every oiler sold meant a new and 
steady customer for oil. Hence 
he got busy and made many sales 
all over his trade territory as a 
direct means of boosting his oil 
trade. 

The plan has been mutually sat- 
isfactory, it is said, though here 
again one must reflect that there 
is danger of upsetting the status 
quo if the product is already being 
handled ‘in the same territory by 
regular farm equipment dealers. 


ALL READY FOR NEW LINE 


Welding apparatus is being used 
in a great many different lines of 
industry at present, largely as a 
means of making hurry-up re- 
pairs. In most cases sales of this 
kind of equipment have been made 
direct; but one manufacturer is 
said to have made a ten-strike by 
going after jobbers of mill sup- 
plies in leading industrial centers 
and getting them interested in its 
distribution. While most of the 
mill supply houses have confined 
their efforts to the sale of staples, 
for which there is an established 
demand, the manufacturer was 
able to show such an easy outlet 
for the equipment and such cer- 
tain profits by the development of 
the business that he was able to 
secure some fine connections. 
Here was a set of distributing 
machinery already in operation, 
but entirely neglected by a cer- 


tain class of manufacturers, sim- 


ply because the direct sales meth- 
od had seemed the most ef- 
fective. 

Distribution is an obvious prob- 
lem in every business, and it is 
never possible to say when it has 
been successfully solved. Gener- 
ally speaking, it is easiest.to fol- 
low established lines, and to sell 
through dealers who are accus- 
tomed to the product and to the 
classes of consumers purchasing 
it; but just because channels of 
this kind are clogged is no rea- 
son why the specialty house should 
throw up the sponge. It can go 
out and create new modes of dis- 
tributing, as hundreds of others 
are constantly doing. 
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A. J. Kobler 


now with 


The Hearst Publications 


American-Circle Building, 
Columbus Circle, New York 
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Hangers and Posters 


Attract Attention, Incite 
Interest and Create Desire 


HAT he who runs may read—this is the one duty of 
the Hanger and Poster. It must not only attract atten- 
tion and fairly shout to the passer-by “‘stop and look at me,”’ 
but it must also be so attractive that it will not fail to impress. 
And this is the work of an organization of artists, designers 
and printing specialists such as is found—all under one roof— 
at Poole Bros. 
The above Hanger, printed in gold and black, is quite a depar- 
ture from the usual—being one of the most effective designs 
ever produced. 
We invite inquiries from manufacturers and national advertisers 


and will be pleased to send samples on request. 


Poole Bros. 


CHICAGO 
Printing Service 
For Advertisers 








Germany’s Economic Plan for Re- 
gaining Lost Commerce. 


\ccording to Carl W. Ackerman, Government Will Buy All Raw Ma- 
terials and Handle All Export Sales for Industrial Manufacturers 


ARL W. ACKERMAN, whose 
work as a war correspondent 
s well known to newspaper read- 
rs, in an address delivered before 
he export division of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York on Sep- 
tember 27, told of the plans Ger- 
many has formulated to regain 
its foreign trade. Much of the 
material he presented was per- 
sonally secured by him during his 
stay in the war countries from 
intimate sources and made public 
for the first time on this occasion. 
He spoke in part as follows: 
“Germany has three definite 
ideas for building up her trade and 
commerce after the war. These 
relate to finance, manufacturing 
and shipping. In raising the great 
war loan she has told the banker 
and the manufacturer just how 
much he must subscribe. Bank 
books, even of small tradesmen 
and servants, must be shown to 
her officials. If a servant has 
saved 100 marks he is told that 
he must give fifty or sixty per cent 
of the amount to the war loan. 
The bankers finance the govern- 
ment, the government pays the 
money to manufacturers for their 
products, the latter spend the 
money for labor and raw mate- 
rials, and those who receive it de- 
posit their savings in the banks. 
hus the money travels in an end- 
less ring but the time is coming 
when Germany’s enormous war 
debt must be paid and this endless 
ring will break down. 
“Germany is short of raw mate- 
rials and it will be many years 
‘efore a normal supply will be 
vad. What she plans to do when 
‘he war is ended is to take over all 
the steamship lines—the North 
(,erman Lloyd and the Hamburg 
\merican, the two largest in the 
orld, have already agreed to it— 
and send the vessels to South 
\merica, to Africa, to India and 


other countries for supplies of 
57 


cotton, copper, iron, etc. These 
will be sold to the individual man- 
ufacturers at a profit. The buy- 
ing will be done for all on a large 
scale by a Government commis- 
sion. When these raw materials 
have been turned into products the 
manufacturers will not be allowed 
to sell them to individual dealers. 
The goods must be turned over to 
the Government which will dis- 
pose of them in the world’s mar- 
kets at the best prices they will 
bring. The manufacturers will 
receive for their product an 
amount that will give them 8 or 10 
per cent profit, the balance being 
taken by the Government. 


GERMANY’S RESERVES ON THIS CON- 
TINENT 


“You can see what we would be 
up against competing with such a 


combination. Instead of dealing 
with hundreds of individual manu- 
facturers we will have to deal 
with a single, resourceful and 
powerful unit—the German Gov- 
ernment. Through the exercise of 
economies incidental to buying 
raw materials in large quantities 
and manufacturing them under 
the best economic conditions, Ger- 
many will be able to sell her prod- 
ucts at an advantage. 

“Germany has for years been 
storing up raw materials wherever 
she could. She has bought and 
stored up in the United States 
millions of dollars worth of cot- 
ton, metals, chemicals and other 
things. I am told that she is still 
adding to the reserve stock 
through her agents in the country. 
In Mexico she has organized vari- 
ous business groups to make rec- 
ommendations to Germany as to 
where she can secure raw mate- 
rials and how she can get them 
out of the country. The United 
States has done practically noth- 
ing in Mexico to hamper Ger- 
many’s plans or activities.” 
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Practical, concrete, straight-from-the-shoulder articles by 
the men and women who are recognized as the leading 
writers on such subjects—these have developed reader 
confidence to a high degree in 


ARM”HOME 


The National Monthly Magazine of Rural Life 
for the Farms and Homes of America 


It is the paper which is read, consulted, and studied by the 
farmer and his entire family. 


600,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


The practical editorial value of Farm and Home to its subscribers 
is the highest in the farm paper field. That is why the farmers have 
complete confidence in Farm and Home and in its advertisers, 

The easiest proof of this is to send for a copy of Farm and Home. 
Address nearest office. Convince yourself that it is the paper of 
highest editorial value and therefore the paper which will make 
your advertising investment the most profitable. 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
80 North Michigan Ave. 6th Floor Oneida Bldg. 815 Fourth Ave. Forsyth Bidg. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. New York Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
































Questions Big Advertisers Are 
Asking Themselves 


What They See Ahead of Business in This Country—Need for Economy 
fs Working Out in Many Ways 


HAT are the _ problems 
which the big national ad- 
vertisers are facing in these 
troubled times? What sort of 
prospect do they see as they scan 
the industrial horizon? On what 
are they concentrating their at- 
tention just now as they prepare 
for the coming months and years? 
These are certainly pertinent 
questions, and never more so than 
just now, when old-established 
customs, ideas and methods of 
doing business are being torn up 
by the roots and flung aside un- 
der the pressure of war needs 
and war demands. Just as the 


man who has climbed the tallest 
tree enjoys the widest view, so 
the biggest businesses, with their 
antenne flung out in all direc- 


tions, are the quickest to notice 
the coming change in conditions. 
For that reason, Printers’ INK 
believes its readers will be inter- 
ested in a report of the results of 
an investigation among some of 
the large national advertisers as 
to the problems which they feel 
are most worthy of serious-con- 
sideration just at present. 

As might be expected, the ef- 
fect of war conditions upon busi- 
ness is the paramount issue 
everywhere, but the angles from 
which this is approached are 
many and various. For instance, 
one big national advertiser is 
hard at work upon the question 
f how the retailer is to train the 
new salespeople who are engaged 
to fill the places of drafted men 
and those lured away into other 
and highly-paid phases of war 
work, These new salesmen and 
vomen, this manufacturer be- 
lieves, will need a great deal of 
intensive training; and coming all 
at once, this may put a heavy 
burden on the executives of re- 
ail businesses. Will not the re- 
ailers, therefore, welcome efforts 


m the part of manufacturers to 
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educate the salespeople by mail 
in regard to their particular prod- 
ucts? This manufacturer believes 
that they will; and is preparing 
to do extensive work along this 
line. 


FEARS FOR RETAILERS’ BUSINESS 


An even more serious phase of 
the retail situation is bothering 
another great national advertiser, 
whose product has a tremendous 
distribution through stores of 
several types. He believes that 
the rapidly rising cost of doing 
business, and the increasing whole- 
sale prices, are not being met by 
equal advances to the consumer 
on the part of the retailer. Either 
because he fears the criticisms of 
his customers, who will feel that 
he is taking an unfair advantage, 
or because he fears that his trade 
will diminish in volume, or some- 
times just from sheer inertia, the 
retailer makes advances in prices 
only with the utmost reluctance, 
and often long after he himself 
has been saddled with the burden 
of an increase. This fact, coupled 
with the reluctance of the public 
to spend freely in war time, and 
the diminishing purchasing power 
of the consumer’s dollar, operates, 
in the opinion of this national ad- 
vertiser, to create a vicious circle 
which may result in forcing very 
many of the smaller and weaker 
retailers out of business. 

The manufacturer therefore 
believes that it should be the duty 
of himself and others in his posi- 
tion to conduct a campaign of 
education to the retailer, showing 
him why it is essential that he 
should raise his prices fast enough 
to cover rising costs, in order to 
avoid being swamped entirely. 
Already, this manufacturer re- 
ports, in some parts of the coun- 
try banks are showing a tendency 
to hesitate to handle the retailer’s 
commercial paper; and this, too, 
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is a cause for educational work 
to show the necessity of keeping 
the retailer going so that the chan- 
nels of trade shall not be unduly 
clogged. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that the re- 
tailers whose weakness is thus 
worrying the national advertiser, 
are always the little individual 
stores; and if they should with- 
draw from the field in any great 
numbers in such lines as groceries 
and drugs, they would give the 
chain stores a chance to entrench 
themselves of which they would 
not be slow to take advantage. 
The necessity for war-time 
economy of operation is apparent 
through nearly all the replies of 
national advertisers queried by 
Printers’ INK in the preparation 
of this article. One man is con- 


cerned about the efficiency of his 
dealer-help material, believing that 
now more than ever it is neces- 
sary to make it truly helpful to 
the dealer in turning his goods, 
and that in it the incidental ad- 
vertising value to, the manufac- 


turer should be decidedly mini- 
mized. Cuts for the dealer’s use 
in his local advertising are being 
more carefully considered than 
ever before, one manufacturer 
having decided that in view of the 
waste of space and inefficient set- 
up given to the local retailer’s 
copy in the average small-town 
printing office, it is essential to 
send out cuts with the text as 
well as illustration included in the 
electro, a mortised space being 
left for the retailer’s name. In 
order to get these used, however, 
they must be written with an ab- 
solute understanding of the sort 
of copy the retailer himself likes 
and employs, and they must not 
be devoted exclusively to the 
manufacturer’s own goods. 


TO LESSEN ADVERTISING WASTE 


Another phase of war economy 
is represented in the question of 
a national advertiser as to how he 
is to get efficient co-operation 
between his national campaign, 
blanketing a territory loosely, and 
his local campaign going into one 
town intensively. This is, of 
couse, an old and much-mooted 


question, which is simply brought 
into the foreground by the re- 
examination of all methods and 
plans necessitated by the war. 

How advertising can help to 
eliminate waste is even more di- 
rectly broached by another ad- 
vertiser of wearing apparel, who 
says: 

“The relation of advertising to 
the entire subject of fhe elimina- 
tion of waste is a tremendously 
big thing. Advertising must af- 
fect concentration. Concentra- 
tion, of course, means reduced 
stocks, more turn-overs and al- 
together a safer way of doing 
business with a tremendous elimi- 
nation of the waste that comes 
from odds and ends. Undoubt- 
edly, advertising is bound to in- 
fluence the manufacturing depart- 
ment of any business tremendous- 


‘ly, especially where the private 


brand is a serious factor. While 
some of the larger department 
stores insist upon getting their 
private brand, undoubtedly the 
tendency now more than ever, is 
to put through fewer styles or 
qualities and to use one brand in- 
sofar as it is at all possible. The 
big department store that is talk- 
ing about wastefulness must 
realize that the very insistence 
upon private brand is a contribu- 
tion to wastefulness.” 

The direct effect that the war 
will have upon the advertising 
business itself, is naturally getting 
much attention in various quar 
ters. For instance, the head of 
one big advertising agency re- 
marked: “A matter which is being 
given much consideration by 
agency men just at present is 
what effect the war will have on 
the advertising business. Will ad- 
vertising appropriations be cur- 
tailed, and will advertisers hesi- 
tate to launchenew campaigns dur- 
ing this unsettled period? Our 
own business has suffered no cur- 
tailment on account of the war, 
but I can appreciate that if the 
war goes on for. a considerable 
length of time there might be a 
lessening of advertising expendi- 
tures on the part of advertisers 
who will become oversold throug! 

(Continued on page 65) 
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For 40 years 


the 
AMERICAN 
PORTER 


has been helping American manufacturers 
get in touch with and sell their products 
to importers throughout the foreign markets 


What this publication offers you: 
PUBLICITY ABROAD 


among the leading buyers of imported goods through- 
out the foreign markets. 

The’ means of reaching the demand abroad for all 
kinds of American products. 


SEPARATE EDITIONS 
in English, Spanish, Portuguese and French, circulat- 
ing in all the commercial centers abroad. 


' FREE SERVICE 


A reliable service, free of charge to advertisers, in- 
cluding the translating of your inquiries developing 
from the advertising and your answers; credit infor- 
mation, selected lists, weekly bulletin of trade oppor- 
tunities and information, ad-writing and art services. 


FIRST-HAND DATA 
We maintain our own representative permanently in 
South America for the serving of our clients. Mem- 
bers of our staff make frequent trips into the foreign 
markets to study up-to-date conditions and send clients 
reliable data. 


_ All this has been found to be exceedingly 
practical in helping manufacturers get 
export business. May we serve you? 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
17 Battery Place New York 
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NEWS STAND SALES ONE IN 1,000 


Suctessful Farming is published for farmers and their families who 
live on farms. ‘These people do not buy farm papers at news- 
stands. 


We thought there might be some chance to get the attention of 
farmers who were not subscribers if we put Successful Farming 
on sale at depot newsstands. We thought farmers who were travel- 
ing might buy one copy and later subscribe. 


A careful test showed that this theory was wrong. A few trav- 
eling men bought copies, and city and town men made a few pur- 
chases. But we have no evidence that farmers bought them. 


CITY SALES UNDESIRABLE 


We made another test by placing Successful Farming on sale in the other 
newsstands. The result was the same. The few copies that were sold 
went to people who live in cities and towns. We have no evidence that 
any considerable number of these people had other than a platonic interest 
in farms. 


Our conclusion was that at least 75 per cent. of the copies of Successful 
Farming sold from newsstands were practically wasted so far as ou 
advertisers were concerned., While we got a few farm owners who lived 
in town, the people who bought them were for the most part not pros 
pective customers for our advertisers. 

Because of this large percentage of waste, we have discontinued news: 
stand sales except to fill orders from a few newsstands that have regular 
customers. Less than one copy in a thousand is sold by newsstands. 





PERCENTAGE BY EACH METHOD 


66.4 No. 1—Direct Mail -1Z No. 4—Newsstands 
32.49% No. 2—Local Agents 0% No. 5—Canvassers 
1.4 No. 3—Clubbing A% No. 6—Subscription Agencies 
01% No. 7—Bulk 
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BULK SALES ONE IN 10,000 


It is probable that in the past great benefits have been derived by the 
farming industry through the various bulk methods of circulating farm 
papers. Banks, grain dealers, insurance companies, railroads, land com- 
panies and others interested in the development of agriculture arranged 
- . sM@under a variety of plans to have complimentary subscriptions to farm 
ion ot 
i papers sent to farmers in the territory in which the donor of the sub- 
TMIN£ & scription was interested. In many cases these gift subscriptions were the 
‘ravel- [only farm papers going into these homes and gave the farmer the only 
outside expert advice he received. 


Conditions have changed. Almost every farm family subscribes for two 

trav-M or more farm papers. They select the papers they prefer. If some one 

y pur-M gives them another subscription, it is merely an extra paper in the mail. 

They have not asked for it. If they wanted,it they could afford to 
subscribe for it. 


NO BULK SALES IN 1917 


We do not solicit bulk business from anyone. A few banks, grain dealers 
and manufacturers have asked us to sell them subscriptions to be sent 
to their customers. We have quoted a rate of 50 per cent. of our regular 
annual rate for a single subscription to be paid in cash without any rebate 
or contra account of any kind. The subscriptions received under this 
plan amount to less than one one-hundredth part of one per cent. of our 
total subscription list. Even this small percentage is being decreased. We 
have not accepted a single order for bulk subscriptions since January 
1, 1917. 


Successful Farming is edited with a view to: increasing the crop yield, 
improving the live stock, bettering the market conditions, adding to the 
home comforts and in every way serving the interests of people who live 
on farms and depend on the farm for their living. When such people 
subscribe for Successful Farming, and pay for their own subscription, it 
is evidence that the paper is serving its purpose and proof of its value 
o advertisers of merchandise of quality. 


E. T. Meredith . Publisher 


SUCCESSFUL GaaeF ARMING 


DES MOINES mm IOWA 


HICAGO OFFICE: Member NEW YORK OFFICE: 
119 Advertising Bldg. A. B. C. 1 Madison Avenue 
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Covering Cleveland 
and Its Trade Radius 
at a Minimum Cost 


The Home- Read circulation of The Press 
is greater than that of all other Cleveland 
dailies combined. 


This average is maintained six days each 
week—fifty-two weeks in the year; a standard 
established, preeminence. 


The strength of The Press as a result-pro- 


ducing medium has long been apparent to 
merchants in close touch with the local 
newspaper situation. 


The Press has 438 local advertisers— 
25% of which use it to the exclusion of 
all others. 


No other Cleveland paper can approach this 
record, which has been established thru a 
daily circulation which is read 


In 95% of Greater Cleveland Homes 


Clev eveland PRESS 
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the increased demand for their 
products. Such, for instance, are 
the advertisers who provide the 
necessaries of life, and the various 
products necessary to the carry- 
ing on of the war. 

“Another phase of the situa- 
tion 'which might be worth while 
to look into is whether or not 
manufacturers of expensive lux- 
uries will find it unprofitable to 
advertise them. It is conceiv- 
able that with the vast financial 
burden falling on this country and 
the necessity for the Government 
to sell bonds and raise funds, a 
stage might be reached where it 
would be considered rather un- 
patriotic for a person to put 
money into high-priced luxuries 
when that money might be con- 
tributed to the war fund.” 

One of the biggest food houses 
in the United States reports that 
just at present it is deeply inter- 
ested in the chain-store question. 
The advisability of selling to the 
chains is under discussion, and 
the extent to which they will con- 
trol or modify retail conditions 


in the future is being studied. 
The significance of activities of 
individual retailers to offset the 
chains is also regarded as an im- 


” 


portant “symptom.” This manu- 
facturer believes it is ,high time 
that an investigation was put un- 
der way to determine definitely 
and conclusively how the retailer’s 
year in and year out profits 
on non-advertised goods compare 
with his profits on advertised 
goods, all overhead being taken 
into consideration. 


COMMODITY VALUES MUST BE 
STANDARDIZED 


Naturally, big advertisers and 
advertising agents are now study- 
ing keenly the problems which will 
face the country at the close of 
the war. For that matter, even 
before the war comes to an end 
there are situations to be faced 
which deserve close attention and 
study. Here is how the situation 
looks to one well-known adver- 
tising agency, 
an executive of the company to 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


“Because of the tremendous 


as explained by. 


volume of business in all lines of 
staples nearly every manufacturer 
of staple wearing apparel, foods, 
equipment, transportation—in a 
nutshell, necessities made out of 
basic products—has been deluged 
with orders. To meet this volume, 
or rather, to get the profit on the 
volume that was really offered to 
him, nearly every manufacturer 
has expanded his investment. A 
few of the wiser manufacturers 
have made enough profit on their 
war business so they could charge 
off this investment and have their 
plants stand them little, if any- 
thing, at the close of the war. 

“But most manufacturers have 
not done this and they find them- 
selves to-day with a greatly ex- 
panded investment and a greatly 
enlarged business. The invest- 
ment is permanent. It will cost 
them interest perpetually. The 
volume is elastic. It may decrease 
as suddenly as it increased. 

“The great need in business, 
which I find many manufacturers 
are realizing, is to solidify their 
volume. To do this, they must 
capture the consumer market. 
They must also make permanent 
relations with dealers. 

“In the past, many of these 
manufacturers have sold simply 
merchandise. So long as it was 
merchandise that passed the in- 
spection of the buyer, it mattered 
little whether it was branded or 
unbranded. 

“But as conditions will resume 
their normal status, these manu- 
facturers will find themselves 
over-producing the American 
market. With over-production and 
lower cost of materials, prices will 
go down. 

“As prices go down, dealers will 
become very wary. ‘The dealer 
will be puzzled in his buying, with 
costs decreasing from day to day, 
because as the prices of merchan- 
dise appear to him to be unstable, 
he will realize that what may be 
par value to-day will have to be 
cut in price to the consumer to- 
morrow to be sold. 

“Dealers will begin to realize 
then that their profits can only 
come with stable commodities. 
Commodities will only have’ stable 
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prices when they have become 
standardized in value to the con- 
sumer. 

“Thus dealers will find from 
their own experience — trade pa- 
pers will educate them to this fact 
and manufacturers, of course, will 
add to their enlightenment—that 
the dealer’s only safety in profits 
is in standardized commodities for 
which a market has been made 
with the consumer. The consumer 
is willing to pay the asked price 
for goods in the value of which he 
believes. 

“Hence, the issue that is coming 
in business with manufacturers 
and with dealers and with job- 
bers, is whether or not a product 
is standardized or unstandardized. 

“Here enters the era of advertis- 
ing. Because only by advertising 
to the consumer can the product 
become standardized. Manufac- 


turers are already realizing this.” 


WAR DEVELOP NEW ADVER- 


TISERS ? 


WILL 


“Where will the new advertisers 
come from?” is a question which 
interests the head of a fast-grow- 
ing New York advertising agency. 
This organization is studying just 
now the possibility of advertisers 
being created from the ranks of 
war industries at the close of the 
war. When hostilities cease, it is 
argued, many of these plants will 
find themselves with a tremendous 
production on their hands and no 
one to whom to sell it. Develop- 
ing a sales organization and dis- 
tributing to the domestic market 
will be a necessity, and one of the 
easiest ways of doing this is to 
create some featured specialty 
which sells readily, advertise it, 
and let the other goods coast 
along on the prestige thus created. 
This agency man also believes that 
there are several “raw materials” 
which are ready for advertising 
or soon will be. The copy would 
be partly institutional, to develop 
good-will among the general pub- 
lic toward gigantic companies 
which are popularly looked upon 
as soulless trusts, and partly sell- 
ing copy as a general trade stimu- 
lator. 

It is worth recording that very 


INK 


few of the national advertisers 
consulted by Printers’ INK seem 
to be much perturbed over the 
outcome of pending legislation in 
Congress. The feeling seems to 
be general that in war time one 
must learn to take what comes, in 
a philosophical spirit. In general, 
the feeling in regard to autumn 
business conditions is apparently 
strongly optimistic. We _ have 
learned from study of the Ca- 
nadian and British situation, that 
there is no inherent incompat- 
ability between being at war and 
having business vigorous; and the 
big manufacturers of the coun- 
try are therefore looking for- 
ward to the coming months with 
equanimity when it is not actual 
optimism. 


Advertising Agents’ Associa- 


tion Meets 


The first quarterly meeting of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agents, since its organization at the St. 
Louis convention of the C. of W. 
was held September 25, at Cleveland. 
At this meeting James O’Shaughnessy, 
president of the O’Shaughnessy Adver- 
tising Company of Chicago, was elected 
to the newly created office of executive 
secretary. This action is the first move 
in accordance with plans formulated at 
St. Louis for the appointment of sec- 
retaries in New York and Chicago on 
whom to centralize important work in 
the agency field now being done by 
officers of separate associations and“ by 
volunteer committees. An office will be 
opened at once. 

The new office, as previously re- 
ported in Printers’ Ink, will work for 
improved relations between the adver- 
tising agents and the Association of 
National Advertisers, the American 
Newspapers Publishers Association, the 
Periodical Publishers Association, the 
Farm Press Association and other bod- 
ies. In this connection, committees 
were also appointed to facilitate inter- 
change of thought and understanding 
with the various classes of advertising 
mediums. 

Other business taken up was the 
election of new representatives to fill 
vacancies caused by the resignation of 
Stanley Clague, now managing director 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Jesse F. Matteson, of the Gundlach Ad- 
vertising Company, of Chicago, was 
elected to the board of directors; Major 
E. E. Critchfield, of Taylor-Critchfield 
Company, to the national committee 
representing the agents in the A. A. C 
of W., and Frank Swain, of the same 
company, was elected a director of the 
As es Ac, 


The next meeting of the association 
will be held the second Tuesday in 
January at Cleveland. 
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A MAGAZINE OF ADVERTISING FACTS 


Edited by W. R, HOTCHKIN 





NEWSPAPER VALUES 
to the Advertiser 


T HERE are just THREE standards 
by which the value of an advertis- 
ing medium may be estimated: 


1. The NUMBER of copies that are 
sold. ‘ 


The INTEREST that it possesses, 
to command its CONTINUOUS 
purchase by its readers. 


The PURCHASING POTENTI- 
ALITIES of the readers of 
the publication. 


Number 1 should always be the one 
safe, definite measure of value, about 
which there can be no uncertainty, 


Number 2 is important, because the 
friendly attitude that the reader holds 
for his newspaper is usually inher- 
ited by all deserving advertisers; and 
the paper that is CONTINUOUSLY 
BOUGHT is always READ THROUGH 
—making certain that all advertisements 
are SEEN. 


Number 3, though valuable, is the 
most uncertain and deceptive factor in 
advertising values. Millionaire readers 
are notoriously sterile as advertising 
prospects. Elderly people, though they 
have plenty of money, are small spend- 
ers. Conservative people usually have 
fixed places at which they purchase their 
goods, and the kinds bought are HAB- 
ITS, which advertisers cannot easily 
change. 


The great public—young people, pro-: 


gressive people are the ones who are 
influenced by advertising. Such readers 
have the HIGHEST MONEY VALUE 
for advertisers, and those newspapers 
pay best which reach the largest num- 
bers of such people. 


THE WONDER MARKET 
New York City 


NEW YORK is the most prosperous 
as well as the most populous city 
in the World. Within the actual city 
limits are 5,500,000 people. Within a 
shopping radius of fifty miles are 8,500,- 
000 people, served by a rapid and fre- 
quent commuting railroad service that 
is the wonder of the world. 

The New York merchant, as well as 
the National Advertiser, spreads his 
announcements before a twelfth of the 


/population of the United States when 


he uses New York City newspapers. 

These eight million people pay 42 per 
cent. of the personal income tax of the 
United States. The other ninety-two 
millions pay only 58 per cent. of that 
tax. 

This expresses, more than any other 
statement, the stupendous value of the 
New York market to the National ad- 
vertiser. 

Approximately ONE-TENTH of all 
the manufacturing—in value of products 
—done in the United States, is done in 
New York City—a total of more than 
TWO BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
every year. $445,000,000 is paid in 
wages in these factories to 873,497 work- 
ers. 
361,053 people are employed in trad- 

ing pursuits. 

333,954 people are employed in do- 
mestic, or personal service. 

234,860 persons are employed in cler- 
ical work. 

169,834 persons are employed in trans- 
portation. 

127,395 persons are employed in pro- 
fessional work. 

Financially and industrially, - New 

York is the wonder city of the world— 

the greatest market of consumers for 

manufactured products that exists. 
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What Journal City People 
Buy Every Year. 


O arrive at an idea of the 
stupendous market for mer- 
chandise afforded by New York 
City and its suburbs, see the fol- 
lowing figures of estimated an- 
nual sales of a few leading groups 
of commodities: 


ARTICLES TO WEAR 

Shoes, men’s, women’s 

and children $41,470,000 
NG 6 HES: 6654e% snes 87,000,000 
Men’s shirts 11,600,000 
Men’s 3,915,000 
Straw 3,625,000 
Hats (other than straw) 4,350,000 
Men’s hosiery 8,700,000 
Men’s underwear 17,400,000 
Men’s suspenders 2,320,000 
Men’s neckwear 5,075,000 


Women’s Ready - Made 
58,000,000 


Corsets 6,525,000 
Women’s hosiery 7,250,000 
Women’s underwear.... 20,300,000 


FOODSTUFFS - 

228,582 Ibs. 

20,223 Ibs. 

2,003,085 Ibs. 

622,068 doz. 

4,179,042 Ibs. 

653,910 Ibs. 

Poultry (dressed).... 438,558 Ibs. 
3,770,673 qts. 

31,641 Ibs. 

128,085 lbs. 


A careful estimate, made from 
data drawn from various reliable 
sources, places the weekly expendi- 
ture of the population of the Fifty- 
Mile Circle for food and clothing 
at $21,600,000 a week or $1,123,- 
200,000 a year. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 














Following is an Excerpt from an Editoral in the Evening Journal of 
July 11, 1917. 


“How Can I Write Editorials P” 


Believe SOMETHING Earnestly. See Things Clearly. Write Simply. 








A STUDENT in the University of Chicago writes to ask the question 
£'\ that heads this editorial. 


There are many kinds of editorial writing—nearly all quite worth- 
less, and it is difficult to answer this ambitious young man’s question. 


There is the editorial writer who is content to merely tell what is 
going on. There is the man who believes that the people want to know 
what HE thinks, and fills columns telling about it. Writing good edi- 
torials is chiefly telling people what THEY think—not what you think. 


A well-trained, earnest and honest editorial mind, taken out from the 
body of the people, tells ABOUT THE BODY OF THE PEOPLE. 


An ancient Greek teacher was asked by some young gentlemen how 
to be convincing and they were told: “To convince others, BE YOUR- 
SELF CONVINCED.” 


Young gentlemen ambitious for editorial success, anxious to write so 
that others will believe what you say, BELIEVE YOURSELF WHAT 
YOU SAY. Realize that to be anything you must BELIEVE SOME- 
THING. 


If you do not believe anything i in particular, wait until you do—then 
write editorials. Practice writing of other kinds meanwhile. 


Read history, rapidly, to get a general, clear view in your mind of 
the lives that men have led since they began existence on this earth. 
Study conditions around you and study the truths of the past. Speculate 
about the future; take nothing for granted, always ask WHY and don’t 
stop thinking until you have found an answer that at least satisfies you. 


Think clearly and ALL THE TIME. Write simply; use the same 
words over and over and the same thoughts over and over. 


We give a word of warning concerning the great danger in news- 
paper work—don’t let your brain, mind, or heart get callous. 


The doctor who cuts off your leg without any feeling of sympathy or 
sorrow, is a better doctor than one who shivers and shakes with emotion 
is he puts the knife in your flesh. A doctor who is “used to it” is a better 
doctor. But the editor who is “used to it” is ended. 

It is easy to write the way that successful editorial work demands; 
but it is not easy, after years of fighting apparently hopeless battles, still 
[CO FEEL with those whose defender and advocate you should be. 
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Getting Ahead in Business 


By W. R. Hotchkin 





HE SMILE wins. Your wife knows the popularity 
of the butcher, or the grocer, who SMILES. 

The Grouch is a losing competitor. 

Smile in your own business, whether you meet your cus- 
tomers personally or not—for smiles are contagious, and 
your employes will learn to smile. 

Teach them to SMILE. Give them cause to smile. 
Make them happy in their work. If you have any who 
don’t deserve to be made happy, that’s your fault. 

People like to buy in a store where they are always met 
with a SMILE. They always come back to such a store. 

If you have such a store, TELL PEOPLE ABOUT 
ra. 

Have a store worth talking about and then TALK— 
and talk where hundreds of thousands can hear you, and 
your business is bound to grow bigger. 








Once Overs 


Copyright, 1917, International News Service. 





BY WEX JONES 


A fish never advertises. Hence the expression “poor fish.” 
a 
Cheer up. There may be lots of holes in Swiss cheese, but they couldn't 
exist unless there was cheese there, too. 
k ok Ok OR 
Everybody knows the hen is a good advertiser. But all the same the 
wise poultryman keeps tabs on her with a trapnest. 
a a 
Pick your audience. You couldn’t interest a mouse in a tenth-floor 
apartment with a view of the Hudson. 
a 
Nothing like being specific. A red nose is a flashy ad, but you can’t 
tell whether it’s touting indigestion or something quite different. 
‘ee & 


Don’t be a bear. He sleeps all through the slack season, and then he 
has to start afresh every Spring. 
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How “QUALITY” Advertisers 
Use the New York Evening Journal 


Reproduction of the DAILY SOCIETY PAGE of Tue Journat 
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HERE ARE SOME THINGS YOU CAN 
BUY BY THE MAKER'S NAME ALONE, 
AND SILVERWARE IS ONE OF THEM 


THE a7, AD C0. 


GOCDEMITAS 
FIFTH AVENUE & 36TH STREET 
17-19 MAIDEN LANE 




















wos of Chuidern's Carvect Kpring and Summre Pashions Mead ox Request to Dept 42. 


Best & Co. 


Pain Avenue at Tht ttn Stet 
Established 1479 
Commencing Thareday 
Planned for the sharpet of the recent adeances in lahir and sstorials 
‘s remarkable purchaning mrad ‘not s00n to be duplicated 
, Gleed tn our 


Annual Spring Hosiery Sale 


Of Silk, Cotton and Lisle 





At Remarkably Low Prices _ 
For Women, Children and Young Mea 


a - - - Children's Stockings—Special 
ease | OF Fire Ritbed Cotton, in ight shades of tan only 


B. Altman & Co, 


“It's Always Better at Best's 





Women’s i 
Ready-to-wear Gowns ‘_ Ging tee en Gnel aventiesr 
and Tailor-made Suits ' = as Hai Hed For Women—Special 

cet tack or pre white Lae 


i 





at attractively moderate prices 


values are offered im well- 
made, fashionable clothes, comparing | 
favorably in many respects with higher 
cost menghandise. 





(Departments on the Third Floor) 


Bitty Avruar Madiecn Aerm, | 
‘Mth amd 25th Barve Kem tors | 














The daily average net paid CIRCULATION of the Evening Journal 
for the six months ending September 30, 1917, as sworn to the United 
States Government, was 


808,608 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE CIRCULATION 


Over 250,006 copies of which are sold at 2c a copy in the Bronx, 
Staten Island, Jersey City, Hoboken, and other points outside of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. 
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Sales of Men's Lace Shoes 


Boys’ Autumn Clothing 
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: Extra Attractions 
B. Altman & Co. = You'll Be Glad to Find 


Misses’ Autumn Apparel KELLNER Bros! “ : —- showing the ch 
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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 
’ A Store of Individual Shops 
New FASHIONS oF TODAY 
5 od Girls 
SUITS COATS += DRESSES 


MISSES" STRICTLY TAILORED 
FUR_TRIMMED ond LOUNCE 


35.00 » 250.00 
ml 





[ New Sut Fashions—to teow New Coat Fashions—fo ttm 
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Tee & Ca br 
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375 Waists of Which We Have 
but a Few of a Kind Marked 
Now at Less 


Mevmtcs $5.00 $405 — Relaras Aero 9 
Monto thm ar sew wit te pat 0 mont. he 
ot cigs ba te 
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Women’s Tailored Suits 
Sree ss 
Se ee be se ee 
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Misses’ Tailored and Dressy Suits 





25.00 29.75 39.75 30.00 mw 


Misses’ New Autumn Coats 


Misses’. Serge, Silk and Dancing Dresses 


Cres Shewing Poms be 
Smart Suits 
wed tet brent expe 

Clever Dresses 
ooh destin Oe ahs 
Beautiful Coats 


At Our Signalty Popular Prices 
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THE LAST DAY 
of Extraordinary Bargains 
in PIANOS and PIANOLAS 


at the 
Aeolian Factory Expansion 
Sale 


AEOLIAN HALL 
Saturday, September 22 


NE more day of remarkable bargains— bargains 
that have never before been approximated for 
real values, One more day to secure a piano 

or player-piano at a reduction that makes purchasing 
NOW a wise economy. 
All Must Be Sold 
Although this sale has broken all records for the 
number of instruments sold, there are still many 
yer-pranos of 





Do You Know 
Lane Bryant 

ee 

Stout Women 
ecncntnbel rans toane! 























Wh 


paar 
standard makes left. 

These instruments must positively be sold. Sature * 
day 1s the last day of the sale and prices are marked to 
insure an absolute " 


If You Contemplate 


Remember, every instrument sold is in first-class 





est manufacturers of musical instruments in the world. 
$75 up for PIANOS—PLAYER-PIANOS from $338 
Seer eae ea Sem, “treet oRaROd Scisen tomes 
Seeck, Weber, PIANOLAS — tee, Wheeteck, Steyvesst, Weber 


A small down payment secures the delivery of amy imstry- 
fren, Balance may be paid in small monthly instalments 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


APOLIAN MALL ‘ABOLIAN MALL AROLIAN 
te BROOKLYN Ie THE BRONX 
rye 


In MANHATTAN 
2 Wen Gnd Beet 367 Ba LAR Sees, 
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The above pictures by our humorous genius Tad, illustrate the com- 
monest folly of the business man who fails to see that you cannot be at 
the same moment the DYNAMO in the power house grinding out the 
current and the brilliant BULB that sheds light and tells what the 
dynamo is doing. 


The business man is the DYNAMO, the advertising man is the electric 
BULB that tells of the dynamo’s work. 


The bulb that thinks itself more important than the dynamo is foolish. 


The big dynamo that thinks it can get along without any bulb and 
make a success of a lighting plant all by itself is a foolish dynamo. 


Advertising is an art and science important to all the nations and to 
every man in the nation. 
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Nell Brinkley’s Page 


The Woman Who Portrays the New York 
Girl and Is Idolized by All of Them 


A daily artistic feature of the New York Evening Journal that is probably more 
widely looked for than any other page published. Here is one day’s example of 
Nell Brinkley’s fascinating work. 
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” By NELL BRINKLEY 
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I saw her, oh! a day ago, not far from my own knee, scrutched down 
on the middle of her small back, a kittenish bundle of soft, wavy hair, 
pinky face, black-satin frock that billowed and puffed and smothered 
around her so that she looked like a painted dolly rising only “head-out” 
of a black pompon, silk stockings—I saw them because she had one knee 
cocked up to hold a toy hat upon it—and buckled shoes. And she was 
knitting through the best fun-making of the liveliest actor New York 
town owns just now! Perhaps this little knitter had seen him four 
times before! But, anyway, he must never know!—NELL BRINKLEY. 
~X 
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Why the N. Y. Evening Journal Has 


Such Fascination for Its Readers 


INK 





N the first place it is a LIVE, inter- 

esting, thoroughly HUMAN and 
complete newspaper. 

The Instructions of Mr. W. R. Hearst 
to his Editors include the following: 


“Make your paper for the nicest kind 
of people—for the great middle class. 
Don’t print a lot of dull stuff that they 
are supposed to like and don’t. Omit 
things that will offend nice people. 
Avoid coarseness and slang and a low 
tone. The most sensational news can 
be told if it is written properly. 

“Make the paper thorough. PRINT 
ALL THE NEWS. Get all the news 
into the office and see to it that it gets 
into the paper. Condense it, if neces- 
sary. Frequently it is better when in- 
telligently condensed—BUT GET IT IN. 

“Be truthful. The truth has wonder- 
ful vitality; it stands alone, unsupport- 
ed. Nothing more is needed by way of 
emphasis; nothing less will do; STATE 
THE TRUTH. 

“Play the game clean; keep all the 
cards on the table; never misrepresent 
anything.” 

THAT is the basis on which is found- 
ed the newspaper that every New York- 
7. believes has ALL the news AND 

AS IT FIRST. 

oe * the news is presented in a thor- 
oughly HUMAN manner. It is easy 
to find and interesting to read. 

Evening Journal Editorials are writ- 
ten by men who BELIEVE what they 
write and who have VITAL oF to 
write about. They express the LIVEST 
THOUGHT OF THE HOUR. They 
are frank, outspoken, and always pro- 
gressive. They are helpful, stimulating, 
or ee They are a mental 
and spiritual TONIC. 





Kabibble Kabaret 


Copyright, 1917, Interriational News Service. 
Registered U, 8. Patent Office: 
DEAR MR. KABIBBLE. 
3 HANE TWO GIRLS—ONE, 
AN HEIRESS AND THE 
OTHER ONE VERY POOR, 


WHICH SHALL 2 CHOOSE? 
— JAKE SEIBERT 


be 

\F YOU DECIDE WRONG, 
SEND ME THE ADDRESS 
OF THE HEIRESS 














The Evening JOURNAL Sporting 
Pages are the best known substitute for 
an hour outdoors. They make the read- 
er SEE the spirited games that they de- 
scribe. They help those who did see 
the game to realize what they saw. 
They give ALL the sporting news, writ- 
ten by the best sporting writers in 
the world 


The Evening JOURNAL’S pages for 
Women are produced by the LIVEST 
women writers of America—women who 
think seriously and practically, interest- 
ingly and helpfully for women—women 
who portray fashions and social forms— 
women who express human emotions de- 
sires, activities, to help others to bright- 
en and enlarge their lives. Hundreds 
of thousands of women would consider 
something lost in that day that did not 
bring them their copy of the Evening 
Journal. 


Then the Evening JOURNAL’S Car- 
toons and Comics are as fascinating as 
a moving picture show to New York’s 
millions. ‘Polly” is little less popular 
as a heroine than Ethel Barrymore. 
“Abie,” “Jerry,” “Krazy Kat,” and all 
the others, have friends who are eager 
to see what antics they are performing 
every day. 


The scientific articles of Garrett P. 
Serviss are interesting to thousands. 
The letters of Elizabeth Jordan give 
sympathetic advice to thousands of 
women. The “Once-Overs” are full of 
wit and ungent good sense. ‘“‘Little 
Bobbie’s B is a hilarious, continuous 
performance. The Moving Picture Se- 
rials double the interest of the show 
when it is seen. Beatrice Fairfax gives 
daily advice to the ‘“Lovelorn,” and 
probably has more interested readers 
than any other woman in America. 
There are daily ‘Recipes for House- 
keepers.” The Theatrical News is in- 
teresting and complete. 


The daily page of ‘‘Happenings in 
Society” tells more news of the social 
events in New York City than any other 
newspaper. 


When the Evening JOURNAL is 
carefully analyzed no one can fail to 
understand why it is the favorite news- 

aper of the Metropolis BY MANY 

UNDREDS OF T —— OF 
COPIES EVERY DAY 


The Evening JOURNAL is the re- 
sult of catering to the desires of New 
Yorkers for two decades—establishing 
one feature after another, as the idea 
developed and securing the best talent 
in the craft for its direction and pro- 
duction. 
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CHILDREN in New York 





OMEONE, | sometime, 
said something very 
false and misleading about 
families in New York City 
being small and the birth 
rate low; and it seems that 
this opinion has been very 
widely accepted in the ab- 
sence of a true presentation 
of facts. 

In 1910 (the last time 
that official figures were 
procured) the average num- 
ber of persons to a family 
in the whole United States 
was 4.5. At the same time, 
in Greater New York, the 
number was 4.7—or 204 
165 MORE PERSONS 
than would be found in the 
same number of families on 
the average throughout the 
United States! 


Every year, in Greater 
New York, 150,000 chil- 
dren are born; 820,000 chil- 
dren are enrolled in the 
public schools, and many 
thousands of others attend 
private schools. Several 
hundred thousand children 
are below the school age, 
making a total of 1,375,- 
ooo children under fifteen 
years of age in Greater 
New York. 

When we add the chil- 
dren in the suburban terri- 
tory covered by New York 
City newspapers, the figure 
rises to close to 2,000,000 
children—about a twelfth 
of all the children in the 
United States! The great- 
est market for the manu- 
facturer of articles for chil- 
dren in the whole world. 





THE BIGGEST SEPTEMBER IN 
OUR HISTORY! 


DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


The New York 
Evening Journal 


(Member Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


Printed 197934 Columns of 
Paid Display Advertising 
This was a GAIN of 77% columns over September, 1916. 
It was 656 columns MORE than were printed in the next evening 


newspaper. 


it was the largest volume of Display Advertising ever printed in 
any New York evening newspaper in the month of September. 
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“You Can’t Fool ALL Advertisers 
ALL the Time!”’ 


One man may be badly informed or prejudiced. ‘Two, or even three 
advertisers might be wrong in selecting the best newspaper in the com- 
munity. But “you can’t fool all the people all the time.” 


Here is the multiplied testimony of a multitude of advertisers, who 
back their opinions with their money, YEAR AFTER YEAR! 

During the first six months of 1917 the completely informed Local 
New York City Merchants showed their preference for the New York 
EVENING JOURNAL by publishing in it— 


169,897 Lines MORE of DRY GOODS Advertising 


115,935 Lines MORE of WOMEN’S SPECIALTY SHOP 
Advertising 


110,384 Lines MORE of MUSICAL INSTRUMENT Advertising 
23,323 Lines MORE of FURNITURE Advertising 
160,864 Lines MORE of MEN’S WEAR Advertising 


56,141 Lines MORE of SHOE Advertising 
213,830 Lines MORE of LOCAL Advertising 
75,469 Lines MORE of NATIONAL Advertising 


THAN THEY USED IN THE NEXT NEW YORK EVENING NEWSPAPER 


These figures compiled by Statistical Department of the Evening Post. 


And BESIDES, the BROOKLYN Advertisers, who knew that ONE 
strong paper would serve their purpose best, 

Used 478,130 Lines in the EVENING JOURNAL and only 96,602 lines 
in the next paper! 

This ABUNDANT EVIDENCE—the testimony of the World’s 
shrewdest and best-informed EXPERTS—establishes the FACT that 


The EVENING JOURNAL Continuously Produces 
BEST RESULTS in the New York Field 


The REASON: 808,608 Daily Net Paid Six Months’ Average Last 
Sworn Government Statement ending September 30, 1917. Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

The National Advertiser knows how safe it is to fallow the established 
majority judgment of the Local Advertiser, who KNOWS where he 
gets his results. 








Views of Publishers on New Zone 
System Rates 


They Hope to Secure Defeat of Sections Before Final Passage—Some 
Newspaper Publishers Inclined to Accept It Even Though 
Many Originally Opposed It 


HE conferees’ report on the 

war revenue bill, which was 
submitted to the House and Senate 
on Saturday contains a number of 
changes in the sections relating 
to postal rates. The one-cent tax 
on letters was restored and an 
additional tax on postal and pri- 
vate mailing cards was added. 
The rates of postage on publica- 
tions entered as second class mat- 
ter are fixed as follows on matter 
other than advertisements: 


(a) On and after July 
1, 1918, and until July 1, 1919, 1% 
cents per pound or _ fraction thereof; 
(2) on and after July 1, 1919, 143 
cents per pound or fraction thereof. 

“(b) In the case of the portion of 
such publication devoted to advertise- 
ments the rates per pound or fraction 
thereof for delivery within the several 
zones applicable to fourth-class matter 
shall be as follows (but where the space 
devoted to advertisements does not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent. of the total space, the 
rate of postage shall be the same as if 
the whole of such publication was de- 
voted to matter other than advertise- 
ments: (1) On and after July 1, 1918, 
and until July 1, 1919, for the first and 
second zones, 114 cents; fér the third 
zone, 1% cents; for the fourth zone, 
2 cents; for the fifth zone, 21% .cents; 
for the sixth zone 2% cents; for the 
seventh zone, 3 cents; for the eighth 
zone, 3% cents; (2) on and after July 
1, 1919, and until July 1, 1920,. for 
the first and second zones, 1% cents; 
for the third zone, 2 cents; for the 
fourth zone, 3 cents; for the fifth zone, 
3% cents; for the sixth zone, 4 cents; 
for the seventh zone, 5 cents; for the 
eighth zone, 51% cents; (3) on and 
after July 1, 192 0, and until July 1, 
1921, for the first and second zones, 
134 cents; for the third zone, 2% cents; 
he the fourth zone, 4 cents; for the 
fifth zone, 434 cents; for the sixth zone, 
5% cents; he the seventh zone, 7 
cents; for the eighth zone, 734 cents; 
(4) on and after July 1, 1921, for the 
first and second zones, 2 cents; for the 
third zone, 3 cents; for the fourth 
zone, 5 cents; for the fifth zone, 6 
cents; for the sixth zone, 7 cents; for 
the seventh zone, 9 cents; for the 
eighth zone, 10 cents. 

“Section 1103. That in the case of 
newspapers and periodicals entitled to 
be entered as second-class matter and 
maintained by and in the interest of 
religious, educational, scientific, philan- 
thropic, agricultural, labor, or fraternal 
organizations or associations, not organ- 


“Section 1101. 


ized for profit and none of the net in- 
come of which inures to the_ benefit 
of any private stockholder or individual, 
the second-class postage rates shall be, 
irrespective of the zone in which de- 
livered (except when the same are 
deposited in a letter-carrier office for 
delivery by its carriers, in which case 
the rates shall be the same as now 
provided by law), 1% cents a pound 
or fraction thereof on and after July 
1, 1918, and until July 1, 1919, and on 
and after July 1, 1919, 14% cents a pound 
or fraction thereof. 

“Section 1104. That where the total 
weight of any one edition or issue of 
any publication mailed to any one zone 
does not exceed 1 pound, the rate of 
postage shall be 1 cent.’ 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association several months 
ago declared itself opposed to any 
increase in postal rates at this 
time, but maintained that if the 
Government found that additional 
revenue had to be provided it 
would favor the zone system as 
originally proposed. A number of 
the publishers did not agree with 
the association in taking this posi- 
tion. They said they were against 
the zone system and would oppose 
it to the best of their ability. 

The bill as it now stands is re- 
garded by some as acceptable, if 
not desirable. Don Seitz, busi- 
ness manager of the New York 
World, told a representative of 
Printers’ INK that in his opinion 
the publishers ought to be satis- 
fied with its postal provisions. 

“We have all got to bear our 
share of the expenses of the war,” 
he said. “The general tax on the 
newspapers which was originally 
provided was an iniquitous meas- 
ure and we succeeded in bringing 
about its defeat. While the pro- 
visions of the bill relating to sec- 
ond-class postal rates are not 
what we desired, I guess we will 
have to accept them.” 

Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the New York Times, had this 
to say: 

“Newspaper publishers will ac- 


cept the provision of the postal 
9 
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section of the War Revenue bill 
as a measure to raise money to 
carry on the war. The increase, 
however, in second-class postal 
rates is discriminatory legislation, 
as it applies to the publishing 
business and no other. Since the 
increase in postal rates will be a 
tax on publishers, additional to 
the taxes which everyone, includ- 
ing publishers, will pay, it will be 
a hardship both on the publishing 
business and upon all readers of 
newspapers and magazines. It 
will doubtless be necessary to 
raise subscription rates to meet 
the general increase of postage 
and to adjust the rates to the 
varying increases on portions of 
publications devoted to advertise- 
ments.” 
MAGAZINES OPPOSED 

The magazine publishers, ac- 
cording to several of their num- 
ber who have expressed their 
opinions on the subject, do not 
share the views of the newspaper 
publishers. F.C. J. Tessaro, man- 
ager of the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association, voiced their views 
when he said: 

“We had certainly hoped that 
the conferees’ report would be 
fairer to the magazine publishers 
than it is. I am something of an 
optimist and believe that there is 
still hope that before the measure 
is passed by both houses it will be 
considerably modified. One thing 
is certain—we will not cease our 
efforts to defeat the zone system 
until the final vote is taken.” 

The magazine publishers last 
week ran full-page advertisements 
in the Washington newspapers 
setting forth reasons why the 
zone system should not be adopt- 
ed. They were written in vigor- 
ous style and attracted much atten- 
tion in the Capital city. Probably 
there was not a single Congress- 
man who did not read them or 
have his attention called to them 
by his colleagues. What the effect 
of these advertisements upon Con- 


gressional action will be, no one: 


can tell until the final vote is 
taken. 

The postal committee of the 
Publishers’ Periodical Association 
at a meeting held Monday after- 


noon decided not to abandon their 
fight against the zone system. Al- 
though the time for action is short 
—it is expected that a vote will be 
taken in the Senate the latter part 
of this week or the first of next— 
a telegram will be sent to the pub- 
lishers of the different classes of 
weekly and monthly periodicals 
urging them to make a final effort 
to impress the Congressmen of 
their several States with the im- 
portance of killing the provision. 
Several members of the commit- 
tee will visit Washington this 
week to interview members of the 
House and Senate who are not 
yet convinced that the new postal 
rates of the revenue bill are un- 
just to the publishers or unneces- 
sary to produce revenue. 


The Advertising Man’s 
Encyclopedia 


Tue Curtis CoMPANIES 
Producers of 
DOORS, WINDOWS AND WOODWORK 
Ciinton, Iowa, Sept. 27, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Little Schoolmaster told, in a 
back issue of Printers’ Ink that I was 
reading the other night, about a card 
index system that Merle Sidener uses 
covering the principal articles that have 
appeared in Printers’ INK. 

ou would be of great service to us 
if you could either give us or sell us a 
complete card index system yourself. 

I am familiar with the excellent serv- 
ice you will render in furnishing a bib- 
liography of all articles covering any 
subject that may be wanted. Though in 
special cases this service is very useful 
and is greatly appreciated, ofttimes there 
are occasions he we would like to put 
our finger on some particular article 
on a minute’s notice. Printers’ INK, 
you know, is never out of date. Though 
some of its news items may grow old, 
the fundamental business principles 
which it lays down and the business 
romances which it chronicles are always 
interesting and instructive. 

I hardly have the time or facility, 
or the ability, to prepare and keep u 
a card index system of my own. tt 
occurs to me that possibly by rendering 
this service to a large number of your 
subscribers you could yourself do it 
much better and more economically. 
Undoubtedly, those subscribers who buy 
the bound volumes of your issues would 
also subscribe to such a catalogue of 
articles. 

Is there any chance of getting any- 
thing like this? L. M. Francisco. 


The advertising account of the Earn- 
shaw Knitting Company, of Chicago, 
manufacturer of “Vanta” garments for 
infants, has been placed with the Gray 
& Benjamin agency of that city. 
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Southern Shrimp Packers Open 
Co-operative Campaign 


Advertise to Place Canned Shrimp on War Time Menu and Broaden 
Specialty Consumption 


| am go nthe on the part 
of industries of the South, 
that a national market exists for 
many of its local products is be- 
coming increasingly apparent. 
Co-operative campaigns of other 
localized industries have frequent- 
ly illustrated how to sweep aside 
sectional fences and_ broaden 
markets. Instances of national 
demand being developed out of 
local consumption or thin general 
distribution, are numerous. 
Printers’ INK has from time to 
time pointed out the features of 
the campaigns launched, from the 
orange growers of California to 
the cranberry growers of Cape 
Cod and Wisconsin and more re- 
cently the rice growers of Louisi- 
ana, 

Now comes another campaign 
from the South. Be- 


North there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who know the 
product only as some sort ‘of sea 
food, and others regard it as a 
special luxury to be placed on the 
menu only on rare occasions. 
Then again, despite the fact that 
canning processes have reduced 
the element of spoilage, there are 
some people who look upon 
shrimp as a seasonal specialty. 
Confronted with these condi- 
tions, the shrimp packers sized 
up the Federal food-economy 
propaganda as an unusual oppor- 
tunity and are now launching their 
campaign to champion canned 
shrimp as a war-time food. The 
advertising will be directed entire- 
ly to promoting consumption of 
canned shrimp. In this respect, 
the campaign marks a_ broad 





ginning last week, a 
campaign is being 
launched in weekly 
magazines and wo- 
men’s publications in 
behalf of canned 
shrimps. In this 
advertising, U. H. 
Dudley & Company, 
canned-goods brokers 
of New York, are 
acting as the repre- 
sentatives of twenty- 
seven _ independent 
South Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast shrimp 
canneries involving 
the whole of the 
southern shrimp pack- 
ing industry. 
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Like a great many 
other industries, the 
shrimp packers have 
the problem of turn- 
ing a specialty de- 
mand into more sta- 
ple consumption. The 
market for shrimp in 


dich for Sunday supper. 
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the South is more or 
less steady yet in the 


ONE OF THE EARLY ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE NATIONAL 


CAMPAIGN 
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course. No brand name or trade- 
mark is exploited, and the adver- 
tising is thus made all inclusive 
by promoting jobbers’ and private 
stocks as well as the brands of the 
packers. 

The copy itself takes on a con- 
sumption-promoting slant by de- 
scribing the fresh, salt-sea flavor 
of canned shrimp and the popu- 
larity of shrimp as one of the fa- 
mous delicacies of the South. “In 
the Old French Market” is the 
heading of one advertisement 
which goes on to say that “for 
generations the women of New 
Orleans have bought their food at 
the Old French Market. It is 
there that the French restaurants, 
world famous for their delicious 
cooking, buy so many good things 
to eat. It is small wonder that 
New Orleans cooking is renowned, 
with so many delicacies so easily 
obtainable. Shrimp, the great 
New Orleans delicacy may be 
served in fifty different ways.” 

Another piece of copy, show- 
ing appetizing ways of preparing 
shrimp, takes up the economy ap- 
peal. 

“Delicious for ‘Meatless Days’ 
is the heading of the ad- 
vertisement which then explains 
“You can serve these delicious 
shrimp foods on your own table. 
They are very easily and econom- 
ically prepared—there’s no waste. 
Every one will compliment you 
on their quality and originality. 
‘, .. Buy a can of shrimp at 
your grocer’s to-day and serve 
them according to any of the fa- 
mous recipes in this advertise- 
ment. You'll be amazed how eas- 
ily you can prepare a wholesome, 
dainty satisfying dish, and if you 
follow the recipe, exactly, no 
French chef can do better.” 

As a further means of promot- 
ing consumption, a recipe book, 
“Fifty Southern Recipes for Serv- 
ing Canned Shrimp” is featured 
through the advertising. 

To stimulate trade interest in 
the campaign, U. H. Dudley & 
Company, over whose name the 
advertising appears, point to 
canned shrimp as a new profit 
bringing specialty. In this con- 
nection, a large four-page broad- 


” 


side captioned, “A Brand New 
Advertising Campaign that Will 
Increase Your Business,” and re- 
producing advertisements, is being 
mailed out to about 60,000 selected 
jobbers and retailers through the 
country. “You will sell more 
canned shrimp this year than 
ever before,” explains the broad- 
side, “because thousands of dollars 
will be invested in advertising 
canned shrimp. Millions of peo- 
ple who never before heard of this 
wholesome, delicious sea _ food, 
will become regular purchasers. 
Thousands of women who have 
served canned shrimp ‘in only one 
or two different ways will learn 
how to serve them in fifty differ- 
ent ways.” 

The outstanding feature of the 
campaign, of suggestive interest 
to readers of Printers’ INK is the 
use of a broker as a medium of 
definitely hooking up supply with 
demand. More than one co-opera- 
tive campaign has missed fire, be- 
cause this detail has been over- 
looked. The shrimp packers feel 
that the broker’s signature makes 
it easy for the dealer to order, 
whereas in most campaigns of 
this kind it is left for him to find 
that out for himself. 


Every Army Camp Will Have 
Weekly Paper 


It is announced from Washington that 


every army encampment in the country 
will have a weekly newspaper, the first 
issue of which will appear October 8. 
The paper will be called ‘Trench and 
Camp, and will be published under the 
auspices of the National War Work 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 

All the arrangements between pub- 
lishers and the many details of the un- 
dertaking have been directed by John 
Stewart Bryan, publisher of the Rich- 
mond News-Leader, who will have gen- 
eral management of the paper. 


Death of J. P. Beck 


J. P. Beck, general manager of the 
Portland Cement Association, died last 
month in Chicago, after a short illness. 
He had been in active charge of the 
Cement Association’s activities for 
about a year and a half. Previously he 
had been advertising manager of the 
Universal Portland Cement Company. 
_H. E. Hilts, formerly district en- 
gineer at San Francisco for the Asso- 
ee has been elected to succeed Mr. 

eCK 








ELECTROTYPES 


VERSUS 


“ELECTROS” 


—IHE ART Of copying an 
engraving should not be 
confused with the plain 
business of making 
common ‘‘electros.’’ 
The Royal Electrotype 
Company specializes on 
a class of work that is entirely different 
from the grade of which you naturally 
think when you use the term ‘‘electro.” 
Satisfactory duplicates of newspaper cuts, 
trade-marks, type pages for books,etc., can 
be bought anywhere. But when an adver- 
tiser has a color subject which must appear 
in several different magazines; when he 
has a catalogue cover or something which 
calls for many copies of his valuable origi- 
nal, it is vitally important for him to employ 
the most skillful electrotyper—a specialist 
who is nationally famous and conse- 
quently trustworthy. 














ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 





620 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 24 sl 2 
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Your magazine and newspaper advertising creates 
interest and brings in inquiries. Then, to a very 
great extent, it’s up to your booklet to convert’ 
these inquiries into ORDERS. 

On your booklet depends the failure or success of 
your advertising campaign. 

Make it EFFECTIVE. Bind it in’ book cloth, Inter- 


laken Book Cloth covers may be relied upon to get your 
message across. 


Your printer or binder can tell you whi it will cost to bind 
your booklet or catalogue in 
s 


/nterlaken 
Book Cloths 


Write today for our cloth-bound booklet, ‘‘Gel- 

ting Your Booklet Across.’’ It gives some inter- 

esting facts about the economy of cloth covers. ~~ 
Address, Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. 1. eo : 








George W. Perkins Hero of Unique 
Advertising Attack 


Gives Antagonists in New York State $25,000 With Which to Flay Him 
in Newspaper Display Space—Action Part of Lifelong 
Policy That the Public Is Entitled to All the Facts 


NE of the oddest situations 

in the whole history of po- 
litical advertising developed last 
week in New York State when 
George W. Perkins bought $25,- 
000 worth of advertising space in 


the newspapers of the State in, 


order that the interests opposed 
to his selection as a member of 
the State Food Board might state 
to the people their objections to 
him. Not in years had any politi- 
cal move roused such intense pub- 
lic interest; and while the situa- 
tion dealt with is one local to the 
State, the ideas behind it are such 
as will prove of deep interest to 
all who are concerned with ad- 
vertising in any of its manifesta- 
tions. 

The space in the newspapers 
was a free gift from Mr. Perkins 
to the organizations opposing his 
appointment to the position on the 
State Food Board for which Gov- 
ernor Whitman nominated him 
some weeks ago, and which is 
now awaiting confirmation by the 
State Senate. The offer was ac- 
cepted with apparently no hésita- 
tion whatever, and the copy, which 
appeared in half-page space in 
practically every newspaper in the 
State on Thursday, September 27, 
certainly struck at Mr. Perkins 
straight from the shoulder and 
without gloves. It was headed 
“To the People of the State of 
New York: The Farmers of New 
York Are Opposed to the Con- 
firmation of Mr. George W. Per- 
kins as President of the State 
Food Commission. Why?” In 
the course of the text, which was 
very long, Mr. Perkins was ac- 
cused of advocating “the Prussian 
method of control of the indus- 
tries of this country, and through 
the industries the mode of liv- 
ing of the people, thus threaten- 
ing the future of democracy it- 


self.” It charged him with having 
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accumulated his fortune in ways 
which the farmers cannot approve 
of, and referred to labor condi- 
tions in a factory at Auburn which 
was taken over by the “Harvester 
Trust” as being extremely bad. 
Particularly bitter criticism is di- 
rected in the advertisement to Mr. 
Perkins’ policy of taking good- 
sized advertising space when he 
believes the public ought to be 
educated in regard to some vital 
issue. 


MR. FRASER’S IDEA OF NEWSPAPER 
INDEPENDENCE 


A somewhat hazy idea of the 
relations of newspapers to their 
advertisers is betrayed in the 
statement that Mr. Perkins, “ow- 
ing to his wealth, is able to use 
the public press to influence public 
opinion for the furtherance of his 
own ideas and interests . . . Mr. 
Perkins was one of the first to 
lavishly advertise political news 
in the press, adopting a policy 
which one newspaper man told me 
‘had put millions into the pockets 
of newspaper men, and naturally 
we feel kindly toward him.’ Mr. 
Perkins has an influence with the 
press obtainable in no _ other 
way, and the farmer instinctively 
asks, ‘Why does he do it? What 
is he doing it for? Is it altruism 
or business?’” 

The advertisement continues in 
a long tirade against Mr. Perkins, 
charging him among other things 
with wishing to establish a private 
monopoly backed with his own 
money, in foodstuffs and particu- 
larly milk. It is signed by Sam- 
uel Fraser, Chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee for the Western 
New York Horticultural Society, 
New York State Fruit Growers’ 
Association, New York State Vege- 
table Growers’ Association, South 
Lima Growers’ and Shippers’ Ex- 
change, Niagara County Farmers’ 
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Club, Orleans County Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association and the New 
York Federation of Farm Bureau 
Associations. 

The story of how this adver- 
tisement happened to appear is a 
striking example of what may be 
called fair-minded sportmanship, 
to say the least, on Mr. Perkins’ 
part. On September 22, Mr. Per- 


bi a 
© Underwood & Underwood Studios, N. Y. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS 


kins made an address on the sub- 
ject of food control at a county 
fair at Batavia, N. Y. Mr. Fraser 
was present, and wanted the op- 
portunity to address the same au- 
dience telling the reasons, he said, 
why the farmers are opposed to 
Mr. Perkins as president of the 
state food commission. Mr. Per- 
kins urged that to present these 
reasons to the small number of 
persons present at the fair would 
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not give them adequate publicity. 
and asked Mr. Fraser why he did 
not lay his case before the people 
of the whole State. Mr. Fraser 
remarked that the farmers did not 
have the money to spend in such 
an endeavor, and Mr. Perkins then 
offered to contribute $25,000 for 
an advertisement in every paper 
in the State in which the farmers, 
through Mr. Fraser, 
could state why they 
opposed him. 

Mr. Fraser ac- 
cepted the proposal, 
agreeing to the only 
two conditions Mr. 
Perkins made in con- 
nection with it; name- 
ly, that the adver- 
tisement should be 
signed so that the 
public should know 
where it came from; 
and secondly, that it 
should be devoted to 
the specific statement 
of the reasons for 
opposition to his nom- 
ination. Afterward 


Mr. Fraser appeared 


to get “cold feet” 

and telegraphed to 

Mr. Perkins demand- 

ing that the sum of 

money promised be 

deposited in a bank 

so that the payment 

for the advertising 

should be guaranteed. 

To meet this situa- 

tion Mr. Perkins told 

Mr. Fraser to bring 

his copy to the Gard- 

ner Atkinson and 

Wells agency in New 

York, who would in- 

sert it in the newspa- 

pers and pay the bills. 

Mr. Perkins asked Mr. Fraser 

whether half a page would be 

enough, and was told that it would 

be. The copy for this half page 

was not seen by Mr. Perkins prior 

to its appearance in the papers, 

though one of his associates saw 

a proof of it in order to make sure 

that Mr. Fraser had complied with 
the two conditions. 

The day after the advertisement 

appeared, Mr. Perkins issued: an 
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‘Sowad Merchandising 
In Sales Literature 


ALES and advertising managers who use the 

co-operation of this organization are best qualified 
to judge and speak of its value to others facing similar 
problems and requirements. 



























The following letter from The McClure Company, 
manufacturers of Saginaw silos, foremost in their 
field, explains one reason for the unusual resultfulness 
of Robert Smith Service. 


Gentlemen: For many years we haveemployed the 
services of printers in the production of literature 
designed for the purpose of building up and educa- 
ting the several hundred members of the McClure 
sales organization. Our experience has taught us 
that a mere printing house—simply a combination 
of presses, paper, ink and men—has not and cannot 
properly serve or fill our requirements. 

We require the co-operation of an institution 
made up of advertising men, merchandisers, prac- 
tical business men who know the consumer’s view- 
point and who can, therefore, come tous with plans 
which, when put into effect, will increase the effi- 
ciency of our sales organization to such an extent 
that our business will increase. 

Such service we have received at the hands of the 
Robert Smith Company ; and we have no hesitancy 
in expressing our satisfaction at the results obtained 
and our commendation of your company’s service 
policy. Yours very truly, 

THE McCLURE COMPANY 
(Signed) H. W. Kinney 


Treasurer and Sales Manager 








We will be glad to discuss how the co-operation of 
our specialized organization may be of benefit to you. 





Rosert SmitrH Company 


Effective Direct Advertising Service 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 

















Cetober 4th, 1917 


Dear Bill: 


How about this new publication - The 
Illustrated Review. ‘Their man was in here to- 
day, and when I asked him for a circulation 
guarantee, he said that his publication guar- 
anteed to us to pull returns eoual to any other 
magazine in which we used the same copy in the 
same issue. 1 told him that this was coming 
after our business pretty hard, and he informed 
me that the guarantee just quoted applied to 
every advertisement which appeared in The Lllus- 
trated Review. 1 asked if this was not setting 
a pretty strenuous pace, and what certainty I 
had that his publication could make good such 
& guarantee. He told me the story of The Il- 
lustrated Review. 

This publication, as you know, is 
printed by the rotary gravure process, and is 
entirely devoted to pictorial news. its vub- 
lisher, when he started it, figured thet there 
was @ demand for such a publication, end the re- 
sults of his first year circulation building 
heave more than proven that his opinion was cor- 
rect. They started The Review with nothing in 
the way of circulation, and built it to more 
than a half million in a little over twelve 
issues. During this time, they neither soli- 
cited nor accepted advertising. The building 
up of this enormous circulation was accomplished 
by newspaper and magazine subscription adver- 
tising, and as The Review man pointed out to 
me, @ circulation built ot advertisement answer- 
ers was pretty certain to prove a good circu- 
lation for advertisers. 

The publication that has the courage 
of its circulation to the extent of ‘the illus- 
trated Keview looks good to me, and is worth 
investigation. 1 went you to give it con- 
sideration with respect to our advertising. 

If this letter catches you in Chicago, 
have their Chicago representative, Wr. Young, 
1211 Hartford Building - Phone Central 1861 - 
call to see you; or it this letter follows you 
down to New York, have their New York man, 

Mr. Stearns, 312 Flatiron Building - Phone 
Gramercy 4840 - interview you. 

When you get back, we shall expect you 
down for a week end. in the meantime, when you 
have had a talk with The Keview man, let me hear 
from you at once. 

Sincerely yours, 


GBL/\M 








open letter to Mr. Fraser which 
was given wide publicity in the 
news columns of New York news- 


papers. He denied that he advo- 
cated “Prussian methods,” at the 
same time pointing out that this 
country has much to learn from 
the economic and industrial orga- 
nization of Germany. The con- 
ditions in the Auburn factory re- 
ferred to, existed before this fac- 
tory was acquired by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, and 
were immediately remedied when 
that corporation took control. Mr. 
Perkins further denied that he 
wishes to be head of the food 
commission, but stated that having 
been “drafted” by the Governor 
for the post, presumably because 
of the time and study he has given 
to the food question in New York, 
he had no right to refuse. “I am 
naturally gratified,” his letter runs, 
“to find that nowhere in your ad- 
vertisement do you question my 
ability or intention, if confirmed, 
to enforce the law. This in effect 
is the highest endorsement of the 
Governor’s nomination. 

“T have lived in New York for 
over twenty-five years and during 
that time have been fairly active 
in various matters. It is therefore 
a source of satisfaction to me to 
find that after having raked. my 
record fore and:-aft, all that you 
can produce against me is con- 
tained in the statement that you 
and your associates set forth this 
morning. I believe the average 
man will agree with me that it is 
a pretty weak attempt to discredit 


me. 

“When at Batavia I made the 
agreement to pay the cost of your 
advertisement, of course I felt 
confident that, investigate my rec- 
ord as you would, you could pro- 
duce nothing of a tangible nature 
against me. I am pleased there- 
fore to have the people of the 
State know that this is the case.” 

This apparently closes the inci- 
dent, as Mr. Perkins has no inten- 
tion of paying any further sums 
for the privilege of seeing him- 
self abused in print, and Mr. 
Fraser has already stated that the 
farmers have no funds of their 
own for the purpose. 
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Behind this amazing incident 
lies a story which is of profound 
interest to advertising men, of the 
progressive development of Mr. 
Perkins’ belief in honestly taking 
to the people the facts which they 
ought to know. On several occa- 
sions he has paid out of his own 
pocket for the insertion of adver- 
tisements dealing directly with mat- 
ters of the public weal. Adver- 
tising men of New York are 
already familiar with the ad- 
vertising which appeared in every 
newspaper in New York State, 
August 18 and 20, urging the pas- 
sage of the State food bill. The 
news of this campaign was rec- 
orded in Printers’ INK of Au- 
gust 23. Two years ago he car- 
ried on a similar campaign in re- 
gard to the proposed State con- 
stitution in New York, arguing 
against its adoption, and he was 
a leading spirit in the advertising 
used by the Republican party 
throughout the United States 
prior to the election in 1916. All 
these have been incidental dem- 
onstrations of a settled conviction 
he has long held. 


BROAD VIEW REGARDING ADVERTISING 


“The whole matter seems very 
simple to me,’ Mr. Perkins ex- 
plained to a Printers’ INK repre- 
sentative. “Our American democ- 
racy is based on the principle of 
universal education so that all of 
the people may be fitted to take 
part in the government. It is for 
that that we founded our public 
school system. In order that the 
people may act intelligently, it is 
necessary that they should know 
the facts in regard to the issue 
they are about to decide; and ad- 
vertising provides the best, most 
efficient, and the only fair way oi 
bringing these facts to their at- 
tention quickly. It is not safe to 
rely upon the editorial columns 
of the newspapers; for even as- 
suming that these papers are fair- 
minded, there are many questions 
of public interest which do not 
constitute ‘news,’ in the arbitrary 
and narrow sense of daily journal- 
ism. I believe in letting the light 
in, illuminating every dark cor- 
ner, so that if there is anything 
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dishonest, or underhanded, or 
crooked, the people may see just 
where it is and what it is. I find 
as a general rule that those who 
object to full and free publicity 
have some good personal reason 
for doing so. If, however, ideas 
are submitted to the judgment of 
the people fully and freely, the 
people may be trusted to act in 
their own best interests.” 

It is perhaps ‘not generally 
known that Mr. Perkins has been 
one of the most powerful single 
factors in the “right-about-face” 
of the big corporations from a 
policy of “the public be damned,” 
to one of careful cultivation of 
good will by courting the utmost 
publicity, and laying all cards on 
the table. The famous quarterly 
reports of the United States Steel 
Corporations, published freely for 
some years now, and showing 
just where the company stands, 
were largely the result of his 
instigation. As long ago as six 
years he said in a public ad- 
dress: 

“As regards the relations of 
business to the Government, I 
again believe that publicity, full 
and frank, will go a very, very 
long way toward correcting any 
evils that exist and preventing 
any that may threaten. Each day 
it becomes more and more appar- 
ent that all questions in this coun- 
try must be settled at the bar of 
public opinion. If our laws regu- 
lating large business concerns pro- 
vide for proper and complete pub- 
licity, so that the labor of a con- 
cern would know what was being 
done, so that governmental au- 
thorities would know what was 
being done, so that stockholders 
would know what was being done, 
and the public which was being 
served, would know what was be- 
ing done, many of our present dif- 
ficulties would disappear; and in 
place of this being an element of 
weakness to any given business 
concern, it would be an element 
of strength, for, under such con- 
ditions, a set of managers opera- 
ting a given business, if they were 
able enough mentally to be suc- 
cessful managers, would soon 
come to realize that they could 
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only succeed by being fair to one 
and all.” 

Many years ago, as a vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, Mr. Perkins origi- 
nated the policy of publishing full- 
page advertisements in which the 
whole financial situation of the 
company, including every one of 
its investments, was laid bare. No 
other company did so; and the in- 
surance solicitors soon found that 
prospective policy-holders were 
much more willing to invest their 
premiums with a company which 
told them where the money went, 
than with a company’ which 
worked in the dark. To this one 
fact is attributable, Mr. Perkins 
believes, the commanding position 
of the New York Life in the in- 
surance world even to-day. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Perkins started his 
business career as a clerk for that 
company in its Chicago office, 
moving before long to Cleveland, 
and then to New York. If he had 
no other claim to fame, the fact 
that he is the only man who ever 
refused a partnership with J. P. 
Morgan would be sufficient to give 
him a place among the immortals. 
The story, while not exactly perti- 
nent to the present case, is worth 
retelling for its own sake: 

Mr. Perkins had a home at 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, and direct- 
ly opposite, across the Hudson, 
some quarries were being oper- 
ated, rapidly defacing the beauti- 
ful Palisades. The only way to 
stop this work of desecration 
seemed to be to organize a com- 
pany and buy up the quarries. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars was needed; so Mr. Per- 
kins made a list of men who ought 
to pay. The first man was J 
Morgan, Sr., whose contribution 
he estimated at $25,000. He called 
on him and stated his case. 

“That sounds interesting,” Mor- 
gan said. “I think I can do that: 
in fact, I'll give a little more. [’ll 
take the whole thing, and give you 
my check for $250,000, if you'll do 
something for me?” 

“What is that?” Mr. Perkins 
asked in some bewilderment. 

“Tf you'll take that desk over 
there,” said the great man, nod- 
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“If we could analyze 
the factors which 
have entered into the 
unusual success of 
our recent display 
campaigns—we are 
quite sure a large 
measure of the credit 
would go to the 
striking illustrations 
drawn by the Mein- 
zinger Studios.” 





Kresge Bldg. 
Detroit 













Detroit Twist Drill Company 





Manager of Sales 
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Kresge Bldg. Detroit 
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HOUSE ORGAN SERVICE 
Fait: 
House Organs produced by The David Gibson 
Company are used to sell 


INDEXES FOR COUNTY RECORDS 
STONECUTTERS’ SUPPLIES 
PIPE THREADING TOOLS 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
CRACKERS and CAKES 
WELDING MACHINES 
CARPETS and RUGS 
PRINTING PRESSES 
REFRIGERATORS 
PRINT PAPER 
PRINTING 
BELTING 
HARDWARE 
TEXTBOOKS 
CARBONIC GAS 
MINING SCREENS 
SKIVING MACHINES 
WELSBACH MANTLES 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
AUTOMOBILE BEARINGS 
ORNAMENTAL IRON and BRONZE 


The organization of The David Gibson Com-. 
pany is totally devoted to the production of House 
Organs. The service is complete. Magazines 
are written, edited, printed and (when desired) 
mailed. Experience has proven that a Gibson 
Magazine (House Organ) is one of the most eco- 
nomically efficient methods of direct advertising. 


Write for a copy of our book ‘‘Re- 
ducing the Selling Cost’’ which ex- 
plains the Gibson plan in detail. 





THE DAVID GIBSON COMPANY 
812 Huron Road :: Cleveland, Ohio 









































ding across the busy office. And 
it was some moments before Mr. 
Perkins realized that he had been 
offered one of the famous, much- 
coveted “Morgan partnerships.” 
At that time, it seemed impossible 
to take it; but not very much later 
when “the crown was again of- 
fered him upon the Lupercal,” 
conditions had changed enough so 
that he found it possible to accept. 





Now Saskatchewan Advertises 
Bonds 


The Province of Saskatchewan in 
Canada is offering a large issue of 
bonds direct to the people through edu- 
cational advertising. ach daily news- 
paper of the province will carry over 
15,000 lines of space and weeklies and 
other publications will carry amounts 
ranging from 2,326 to 2,982 lines. 

The purpose of the present issue of 
bonds is to provide funds that will be 
loaned by the Government to enable 
the farmers of Saskatchewan to im- 
prove their farms and increase their ag- 
ricultural production. The issue will be 
known as the Saskatchewan Greater Pro- 
duction Loan. 

The advertising appeal will be to the 
patriotism of the people as well as to 
the business sense of the investor. The 
loan will enable farmers to aid in the 
prosecution of the war by raising in- 
creased crops, and for this reason, it is 
argued, it should receive support from 
the masses of the people. 





Wood with Nordyke & Mar- 
mon 


E. D. Wood, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Willys-Overland- Com- 
pany, of Toledo, has resigned to join 
Nordyke & Marmon, of Indianapolis. 
He succeeds Mark Hamer, who resigned 
to join the army. 


R. S. Davey with Bethlehem 
Motors 


Roy S. Davey, formerly advertising 
manager of the Chalmers Motor Cor- 
poration, of Detroit, has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Bethle- 
9g Motors Corporation of Allentown, 

a. 


Weldman Leaves Standard 
Motor Truck Co. 


B. J. Weldman has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Standard Motor 
Truck Company of Detroit. 











Joins Vanderhoof & Co, 


Franklin O. King, formerly associ- 
ated with John Lee Mahin, has been a} 
pointed Cony director for Vanderhoof 
hicago. 


Company, 
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--advertisement 
composition 


O be original in 

copy is the one 
part of an adver- 
tisement. Getting 
selling power into 
typeandengravings 
without the loss of 
dignity to the ad- 
vertiser is a big job. 


Gilbert P. Farrar 
author of “The 
Typography of 
Advertisements 
that Pay” has 
charge of our Ser- 
vice Department. 
Mr. Farrar is con- 
sidered an expert on 
this subject and we 
believe that you'll 
find that hecan help 
you get real sales 
producing adver- 
tisement display. 


When you have 
some important 
message in print 
try our typograph- 
ical display service. 


ARROW PRESS 


*‘Salesmanship in Print’ 


Advertisement Composition 
Direct Advertising Literature 
Booklets Catalogs 
House Organs 
318 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tels. Greeley, 329, 330, 331 




































— Dealer - Signs 

Designed, Manufactured 
and distributed nationally, 
— all by ONE concern. 






























All under one contract. 
Our smoothly working or- 
ganization eliminates waste 
motion, middlemen’s prof- 
its, and the inconvenience 
to the national advertiser 
of seeking two or three 
concerns to design, to 
manufacture and to place 
the signs on display in the 
dealers’ windows and 
stores from coast to coast. 


Designing 
Manufacturing 
Dealer Distribution 


Let us tell you some- 
thing of the work we have 
done for those advertisers 
who have put our service 
to the test and who know 
that our trademark, as 
does the mark of every 
concern who stands back 
of its goods ‘and service, 
means value received, plus. 


- If you-are having any 
unsatisfactory experiences 
with your present sign 
plans, or contemplate new 
displays, perhaps we can 
offer you some  worth- 
while suggestions. A re- 
quest will put you under 
no obligations whatsoever. 


B & B Sign Co. 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
345 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Mayor Mitchel’s Achievements 
Set Forth in Ad 


The first advertising gun of New York 
City’s mayoralty campaign was fired Oc- 
tober 1, when full-page broadsides in 
behalf of Mayor Mitchel appeared in 
the city papers. Since the advertising 
plans of the Mitchel campaign man- 
agers were outlined in Printers’ INK 
last week, a recount of the primary 
ballots has taken the Republican nom- 
ination away from Mitchel and he will 
be obliged to run independently. It 
seems likely that advertising, as a con- 
sequence, will play a more important 
part in the Fusion campaign than was 
at first planned. 

The advertisement on Monday car- 
ried at the top a good-sized half-tone 
of Mayor Mitchel in a_ pose charac- 
teristic of him as he has been arousing 
the cosmopolitan inhabitants of New 
York to unite for the common cause 
of democracy. 

“Mitchel—Our Fighting Mayor’ and 
“Keep Him on the Job” are the head- 
ings on either side of the photograph, 
and then follows this text: 

“Every American likes a fighter, espe- 
cially one who fights in the open for 
what he believes to be his duty. 

“Any man will fight for himself. It 
takes a big man to fight for others. 

“That is just what Mitchel has been 
doing for the past four years. 

“He has been everlastingly on the 
job, fighting to make New York cleaner, 
happier and a better place for us to 
live in. 

“Mitchel has never pussy-footed. He 
hits from the shoulder. He has fought 
more fights for our safety, comfort and 
gl than any other mayor we ever 
ad. 

“Once started, Mitchel never quits. 
Look at the record. 

“There was the ‘Black Hand,’ prey- 
ing on the decent Italians with black- 
mail and dynamite. 

“Where is it, now? Mitchel has 
cleared it out. 

“What has become of the Gangs and 
Gunmen that four years ago shot up 
the town and laughed at the police? 

“Mitchel has cleaned them out. 

“The city was spotted with disorder- 
ly, houses. Perhaps there was one in 
your block. Hundreds of them have 
been closed by Mitchel’s: administration, 
and many gambling dens besides. 

“The ‘Vice Trust’ has been wiped out. 

“No wonder New York’s underworld 
is fighting Mitchel. 

“Now consider his work of construc- 
tion: 

“Mitchel saw the need for and or- 
ganized. the Home Defense _ League, 
comprising 20,000 volunteer police. 

“When war came they were ready at 
a moment’s notice to take the place of 
the regular police who were sent to 
guard bridges, water supplies, electric 
lights and other public utilities from the 
nation’s foes. 

“Four years.ago there weren’t schools 
and teachers enough for the children 
to have full-time education. Mitchel 
stirred up the Board of Education -to 
make improvements, including a trial 
of the so-called ‘Gary System.’ He 
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[he fact that advertisers 
are looking upon how 
circulation is secured and 
how much 1s received for 
it as being of more 1m- 
portance than how much, 
is but one reason why 
LIFE is enjoying an un- 
usual booking of space 
from advertisers who can- 
not be fooled. 


24-K gold circulation. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 





IFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St, West, No. 17, New York 
F. Provandie, Western Megr., Marquette Blidg., 1537, Chicago 
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ERWIN @& WASEY COMPANY 


CAdvertifing 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO 








Not a man of us but realizes 


that cleverness is at its best 
only a substitute for com- 
petence, and that the right 
way, however hard to find, 
always is worth the finding. 
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ints every child to have a big, broad, 
full-time education. . 

“The orphans of this city never used 

see anything nearer to a home than 
e charitable institutions. Mitchel has 
rade it possible for thousands of these 
ttle dependents to be taken into pri- 
ite homes with loving foster-parents. 
“Children now are getting children’s 


rights. 
“Mitchel broke up the old Tammany 
cairbage game. Under Tammany the 
ty paid contractors to take the garbage 
way. Mitchel made contractors pay 
e city $180,000 a year to get it. 
“Mitche! has done more for labor 
an any other mayor New York ever 


id. 

“During the past three years he has 
een called upon to settle many diffi- 
ult labor disputes. 

“As a result, the unions, the em- 
jloyers, and the public trust his lead- 
ership because they have found him ab- 
olutely square and straight. 

“As a war-mayor, Mitchel stands out 
is the clearest-headed, the most far- 
seeing, the most whole-hearted Mayor 
in America. He has made New York 
honored for its preparedness and pa- 
triotism. 

“For two years Mitchel took the 
Plattsburg training to make himself a 
soldier. 

“Right now he would prefer to be 
fighting with our forces in France, but 
the people have drafted him for Fight- 
ing acer of New York. é 

“For New York needs his fighting 
stuff more than the army needs it. 
“Keep him at his fighting-job!’’ 

In a box at the foot of the page 
contributions for further advertising 
ire solicited as follows: 

“The expense of this campaign is 
heing met by voluntary contributions. 
\dvertising is the ‘most economical way 
f getting the facts before the voters. 
For example, $1.00 will pay for an ad- 
vertisement like this in approximately 
three hundred copies of a newspaper; 
10 will pay for three thousand, $100 
tor thirty thousand, 
‘ou want to keep Mitchel and Fusion 
n the job send a contribution to Sam 
\. Lewisohn, treasurer, 244 Madison 
venue, New York.” 


Representatives Hear War 
Speakers 


There wasn’t much about advertis- 
ig in them, but the guests and mem- 
ers present at the first of the New 
York Representatives’ Club’s monthly 
uncheons this season agreed that the 
peakers’ talks constituted mighty fine 
opy in behalf of everyone’s doing his 
r her best and giving their utmost to 
vin the war. 

For the speakers were the Countess 
fazzuchi, ae has been commissioned 
1 the Italian Army for the brave part 
he has taken both in hospital work 
t the Marne early in the war, and 
ter with the Third Italian Army on 
ie Isonzo. Her appeal for Americans 
) provide comforts for their own boys 
hen they shall begin to be wounded 
as couched in terms of such sharp 
ersonal experience that the audience 


and so on. If~ 
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wondered what Captain Fallon, an Aus- 
tralian invalided homie after service with 
the Anzacs, first at Gallipoli, and later 
in Flanders, would have to keep up 
the pitch of enthusiasm aroused by 
Madame the Countess. But when the 
Captain, gesturing with his left hand, 
the right being paralyzed as a partial 
result of fifteen wounds, described the 
sensations of swimming ashore fully 
equipped, only to be stopped on the way 
by the peaceful invention of an Ameri- 
can to keep in cows, namely, barbed 
wire—of diving under and making the 
shore iinally, only to have to scale 
heights 500 feet’ high where a goat 
couldn’t find standing room, he qualified 
eminently as a_ spell-binder. 

The Captain said it’s hard when your 
pal turns to you, all bloated, green, 
and foaming at the mouth with poison 
gas from apparatus greoared in 1908 
and begs you, for God’s sake, to put a 
bullet in him, not to do so. He pre- 
dicted that the war won’t end until 
1920, and that it will take at least 
5,000,000 American troops to turn the 
trick. 

The two addresses were so affecting 
that W. A. Patterson, lately of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, and now 
in the acy business for himself, 
begged to be excused from speaking on 


business matters, so his talk was post- 
poned until the next meeting. 


Attempt to Standardize Shoe 
Lasts 


The campaign now being waged in 
various lines of industry to conserve 
our products, has resulted in an at- 
tempt on the part of the shoe industry 
to obtain a standardization of lasts. 
The great success of the Munson last 
for army shoes has led many manu- 
facturers to think it could be modified 
to suit civilian use. Such a plan, if 
successful, would admittedly save a great 
deal and be of great value to sales- 
men, who now have to introduce new 
ones every season. 

A standard scale of lasts has been 
worked out in great detail by promi- 
nent shoe manufacturers and last 
makers in New England, and a dele- 
gation has gone to Washington to ex- 
plain the plan to Government officials 
in order to get their aid and endorse- 
ment. If the plan can be worked suc- 
cessfully for men’s lasts, it is hoped 
to extend it to lasts for women. It 
is only fair to say that many men in 
the shoe trade believe the plan impos- 
sible, and add that the multiplicity of 
lasts while undeniably a bother and 
a cause of loss at times, has been a 
factor in bringing out individual ideas 
and in placing American footwear far 
ahead of all other makes in the world. 


To Advertise New Confection- 
ery Product 


_ The Hipolite Company, of St. Louis, 
is planning to introduce ‘Marshmallow 
Creme,” a new confectionery product. 
A campaign in women’s publications is 
being prepared by the Hummert-Hat- 
field Company, of St. Louis. 





Still Holds That “The Customer Is 
Always Right” 


United Cigar Stcres Co. Has Found the Rule a Great Asset—Customers 
Who Take Advantage of the Policy 


[Epirorrat Note:—Some protests have 
been made of late against the doctrine 
that the customer is always right, 
whether he is or not. The test is 
whether this attitude pays. Here is 
direct and explicit testimony, taken 
from the “United Shield,” the publica- 
tion put out by the United Cigar Stores 
Co. for its organization. Our readers 
will not overlook the company’s claim 
of originating the rule. Many people 
have credited Marshall Field & Co. as 
the authors.] 


HE first edition of the United 
Salesman’s Manual laid down 
this rule: 

“The customer is always right.” 

We have stuck to this rule for 
all these years, and it is so good 
a rule that since we first laid it 
down, scores of other business 
concerns have adopted it. Some 
of them have been credited with 
originating it, but we are con- 
vinced we were its authors. Be 
that as it may, it has worked 
splendidly, and been a great asset 
for the United. 

It is true, of course, that now 
and then the rule seems to hurt 
a conscientious, loyal clerk, who 
despite his best efforts to please a 
customer, runs foul of him with- 
out intending to do so. In such 
a case when the United goes by 
the rule, and not by the facts, an 
adjustment of a complaint may 
lead to an.occasional injustice to 
the clerk. We are aware of such 
cases, but have always counted 
them against the larger advantage 
of the Company and not harmful 
to the clerks in question. When, 
as in such cases, we go to the ex- 
treme in pleasing or satisfying a 
customer, we know, as well as the 
clerk does, all the circumstances, 
and do not unfairly charge up an 
accusation against him. We aim 
to live up to the rule for the good 
of the Company in the long run. 
Our men who may wholly be 
blameless under the operation of 
the rule that the customer is al- 
ways right need never fear that 


he will get the worst of it on the 
record. We all know the national 
motto, “My country, right or 
wrong.” The United rule works 
along that line. 

We don’t often admit as mucl 
to our men, but we know perfect 
ly well that a rule which gives 
first consideration to the custome: 
is frequently abused by the public 
Here and there a man turns up, 
who knowing how carefully we 
want to guard against offending 
our customers, will out of pure 
cussedness take advantage of the 
man behind the counter. There 
are folks who will go out of their 
way to do it. Cases come to no- 
tice every once in a. while which 
show mean and destestable at- 
tempts to provoke our men to do 
the wrong thing. These people 
sometimes resort to conduct that 
elsewhere would lead to their 
having their heads punched. They 
know the rules of the United pro- 
tect them, and with the counter 
in between, are occasionally ‘nasty 
to the limit. No salesman of ours 
who stands the gaff this way need 
ever doubt that his complaisance 
lacks appreciation, with his supe- 
riors. In the vast army of our 
customers there are only a few 
blackguards of the kind we refer 
to. We feel as if we could ignore 
the exceptions and charge them 
up to a total depravity account. 
It takes all kinds of people to 
make up a world. 

These reflections on the experi- 
ences of our men bring us to an 
incident of recent occurrence in 
one of our New York stores. In- 
to this store came a United clerk 
who was off duty, and who came 
in to ask that a lot of coupons 
which he had be exchanged for 
certificates. It was a busy hour, 
and the store suggested that 
rather than delay business, the 
visiting clerk hold his coupons 
for exchange in his own store 
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1,750,000 men. 
women and children 
constantly are requiring 


Hosiery 
in Philadelphia 


The Third Largest Market 
in the United States 


JD pamenng Philadelphia, create 
maximum impression on both 


dealers and consumers at one cost 
by concentrating in the Dominant Newspaper, The 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“Nearly everybody” in and around Philadelphia 
reads The Bulletin—practically 100% of the entire 
potential market. 


Net paid ‘average two cent circulation for August, 1917 
4 A Day 


The Largest 2c Circulation in the East 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 


New York Office, Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 
Chicago Office, J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 
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Removal Notice 


After October 8th, 1917 


our address will be 


19 West 44th St. 


CORMAN CHELTENHAM COMPANY 


Merchandising Counsel ’Advertising Service 


NEW YORK 





Established 1897 














REDUCING PRESSWORK COSTS 


On School Text, Circular, Railroad 
Folder, Booklet and Catalog Printing 


One of the important advantages in the use of Ticonderoga 
Papers is that they can be handled in the pressroom with 
maximum efficiency. They always print well. Your printer 
does not have to hold his presses, after the job is made ready, 
waiting for some special ink to be found or prepared that 
will give a good impression. Our large volume of produc- 
tion enables us to maintain the uniformity of our product, as 
well as to take advantage of many manufacturing economies. 


Ask your printer about Ticonderoga Papers—Ticon- 
deroga Special Magazine (for half-tone printing) and 
Ticonderoga Egg Shell (for type and line cuts). 
If you haven’t samples, write us today for them. 


TICONDEROGA PULP AND PAPER CO. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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The visitor insisted on an imme- 
diate exchange, which, being re- 
fused, he became noisy and abu- 
sive to the discomfort and annoy- 
ance of the customers in the store. 
The visiting clerk knowing the 
rules of the Company deliberately 
took advantage of them to curse 
out the clerk on duty. In the end 
he became so disagreeable, that 
he had to be forcibly ejected. 
When he appealed to the office 
for hag genre of i’ a hs b 
clerk, he was surprised that he a hy 

was declared to be in the wrong Ca inets 
and the clerk in the right. The “y and E” Card Cabinets are 
fact was he had put himself in the offered & steel ee — All 
position of the very sort of man ean Send for new folder. 
who by cowardly conduct makes hie Ain seisaiiiiaietis 

sn ps of our — (gee Blueprint File , [ransfor Cases 

hard at times. Knowing all the Are: ee Safe 
difficulties, a United man should Wood Filing Cabinets me 
never be anything but most con- veeidane Advertising 

siderate of his fellow workers. Check list and mail us this adver- 
This the offender was made to tisement for complete information. 


realize before the.matter was de- ‘YAWMAN «> FRBE MFc.@. 


cided. 
1044 St. Paul St., Rochester, W. Y., and other cities 


@ Filing Devices and Office Systems 























Boosts Indianapolis as Grain 





Center 


Indianapolis grain dealers are con- 
ducting a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign in the trade publications for the 
purpose of increasing the importance of 
o-, city = 2 grain —. ‘ aoe is . ny 
polis is the argest in a railroad city \ wiz | S { A 
in the country,” it is stated, ‘and the re | I 1e VV wee OF e 
natural destination for shipments of fe 
grain and hay from Indiana; Illinois, M \ aWh | N [ 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin, and with Ji Ll EG; 
its numerous railroads entering and A BUSINESS MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO STORES OEALING 
eaving for all sections of the country IN POPULAR PRICED MERCHANDISE RETAILING FROMS¢ THOS 
t has become the logical outlet and dis- ° . 
iributing point to the South, East and 
Southeast.” Twenty-three concerns, all 
nembers of the Indianapolis Board of 
Crade, are participating in the cam- Reaches the buyers of Popular 
aan Price Merchandise consisting of 
articles retailing from 5c. to $5. 


Big Fields for Ready-Cut Has maintained the record of 
Houses having carried the largest 


Tin Aisin Comune. ot tan Che, amount of advertising in this 
—_ Ms ——« of ready-cut houses, field in each and every monthly 
s devel oping. a new field in_ selling issue for the past nine years. 
1ouses to big industries. Technical a it 
pers as bale used to open up this Write for convincing proof. 
iarket. n a recent ad the company 
old of its ability to handle the and THE CHREST PUBLISHING Co., 
ng problems of big corporations, as Gerke Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
vell as Governments, and offered its 
1ew booklet, “Low Cost Homes for 
ndustrial Purposes.’”? The speed with 
vhich, deliveries can be made and the 
‘uildings erected is featured in the in- 
lustrial advertising, in contrast with 
‘he economy plea, which is the big 
lea in the general advertising. 
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Safeguarding Your 
Trade “Marks 


is primarily a merchandising 
problem, and only secondar- 
ily a legal problem. The law 
can only confirm the rights 
which are defined by your 
own past acts. Good inten- 
tions may provoke sympathy, 
but “what did you DO?” is 
the question. 

I offer good counsel on the 
proper selection and hand- 
ling of trade marks, which 
is the only effective protec- 
tion. Booklet on request. 


Roy W. JoHNnson 


Trade Marks - Trade “Names 
The Protection of Good Will 


Mutual _ Life Building 


32 Nassau Street 
New York 














Potash and Perlmutter 


Stories will be added October 7 
to the many other well-known fea- 
tures and departments carried by 
the 


DAYTON — 
SUNDAY NEWS 


and 


SPRINGFIELD 
SUNDAY NEWS 


Up-to-date in every way, and read 
more than any other Sunday 
papers published in or coming into 
their territory. 


News League of Ohio 
DAYTON, OHIO 


New York.....I. A. Klein, Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago John Glass, Peoples Gas Building 


What Men 
Over Forty Can Do In 
Advertising 


Eliminate Them and You Elimi- 
nate Men Who Are Building Up 
the Biggest Enterprises — 
Length of Service Brings Ex- 
perience That Adds to the 
Value of the Man 


By J. J. Geisinger 


[Epitor1at Note:—The impulse of 
employers to choose men below forty 
because of their supposed greater vigor 
and enthusiasm was commented upon 
by a writer in the August 9th issue of 
Printers’ Inx. The whole matter is 
put in its proper and obvious focus in 
the following article.] 

F the dead line is to be drawn at 

the ripe age of forty, one can 
easily imagine a _ conversation 
something like this: 

“T regret, Mr. Edison, that we 
cannot use you on the National 
Advisory Board. You have long 
passed the age limit. We must 
have wakeful young men who can 
concentrate without going to 
sleep.” 

“But, Mr. President, my knowl- 
edge and experience——” 

“Ves, yes, Mr. Edison, I know; 
but those qualifications are quick- 
ly acquired by the young man. 
Good-bye, sir. As you pass out 
please say to Mr. B. O. Willard 
that I am afraid his valves are 
leaky with age and we cannot af- 
ford to run any risk. I know a 
young man who has had two 
years’ experience in handling 
Coney Island traffic, and I am 
quite sure his virility will be 
more serviceable to the Govern- 
ment in concentrating our soldiers 
than an older mind.” 

Ridiculous, you say? Perhaps. 
But ro more nonsensical than the 
Oslerfied claim that an advertis- 
ing man over forty should go on 
the scrap heap. Advertising is a 
business of many complexities. 
There are no set rules to be 
learned from books and no -li- 
braries to go to for precedents. 
The best results come from ac- 
quired knowledge, practical expe- 
rience and imagination. 
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‘Why a Frozen Engine? 


The WASCO Garage Heating System eliminates frozen engines and cuts 
down repair bills to the minimum, as proved by Prof. Gary de Vabre’s letter : 
“We consider your WascO System to have been the means of saving us consider 
able more than its cost in repairs and depreciation last winter. 

“As a direct result of the ample and even heat distribution, cars may be washed 
with the hose all winter and any necessary repairs made in solid comfort. Starting 
body. fi are literally a thing of the past and tnere is no deterioration of tires or 
n0dy finish. 

“Owing to the autcmatic reguiation of the WascO, the fire never went out.’ 

Pror. GARY DE VABRE, 
Asso. Principal, Gary de Vabre Academy, 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., New York. 


One-Car Mm A 7 = Made for 1-to 
S GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM | : 
ystem oa) we 10-car Private 


Only $65 Garages 
READY-T0-‘SET-UP 
Includes a coal burning, hot water heater with a positive automatic regulator—all stand- 
ard pipes and connections cut to fit—and a handsome wall radiator. Any handy man 
can install W48°Q, Approved by Fire Underwriters, Insurance Men and Fire Chiefs. 
DISTRIBUTORS:.. FREE CATALOG 
Some territory open for re- Write for your copy now. In- 
sponsible distributors. Write stall your heating system 
today for our ‘‘exclusive ter- early hefore cold weather 
ritory’’ proposition. catches you. 
We will much appreciate the name and address of 
your dealer 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO., INC. 


32 Eastwood Station Syracuse, New York 


Catalog FREE 








A One-Car System, Heater and Radiator, $65. 
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(anada as a Market 
for Your Goods —~ 


OU have often heard of firms making 

what appears to be a well organized, 
aggressive attempt to capture the markets 
of Bolivia—or Bessarabia—and failing. 
But have you ever heard of an attempt, a 
legitimate attempt, to do business in Can- 
ada, failing? Not often, atanyrate. You 
don’trun up against difference in language, 
packing methods, “mule transportation,” 
or the question of “three year credit.” 
On the contrary, you will find in Canada 
the same larguage, the same standard of 
currency, the same railway and packing 
facilities, the same methods of selling and 
advertising that obtain at home. 
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Canadians to-day do more business, more 
importing and exporting, save more 
money, spend more money per Capita, 
than any other nation in the world. 


We have built up an organization com- 
petent to advise our clients in distant parts 
of the world of the changing conditions 
of Canadian business. We have English, 
American, French and Canadian clients 
who use this organization as an important 
subsidiary selling office, and who have 
found that the data and experience we 
have acquired are most valuable in the con- 
duct of their Canadian selling operations. 





SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Limited 


General Advertising Agents 
Lumsden Building TORONTO, Canada 


New York London Paris 
1463 Broadway Caxton House, S.W. 10 Rue de la Victoire 
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“Ah,” say you, “that’s right 
where the young man_ shines— 
with his imagination!” True, and 


it is not the thought in any way to 


disparage the importance of the 
young mind. The younger adver- 
tising men of this country are 
traveling fast, doing wonderful 
work, producing great results. 
Some day they, too, will be men 
of forty. 

But imagination in advertising 
must be trained if it is to be ap- 
plied with surety. If not applied 
with surety it is quite an ex- 
pensive sport. There is nothing 
more potential in causing an ad- 
vertising failure than shooting at 
the moon with an untrained im- 
agination. The man of forty who 
has had twenty years’ experience 
in every branch of advertising for 
a multitude of products has the 
acid of experience to apply to his 
imagination before he releases it 
on an eager public. It would be 
difficult for him to define his 
knowledge graphically. But offer 
him an advertising and merchan- 
dising problem and you can almost 
hear his mind work. He will 
give you the “whys” and the 
“wherefores,” the “pros” and the 
“cons” so clearly and quickly that 
you wonder where it came from 
and how he can possibly know so 
much about your business and 
product, trade conditions, ‘medi- 
ums, merchandising channels and 
the character of trade and people 
you wish to reach. 


EXPERIENCE THAT ONLY YEARS CAN 
GIVE 


He will discover attractions in 
your product that you have en- 
tirely overlooked. He will fire a 
basic idea at you which will, in 
itself, mean success. If the prod- 
uct doesn’t furnish a differentiat- 
ing idea he will furnish an idea 
for the product. He will skip the 
superficial and go after the funda- 
mental. When he gets through 
you will have something besides a 
rick of words, a spaceful of plat- 
tudes and an artistic border de- 
ign inserted every other issue for 
hree months. He does not ad- 
ertise for the sake of advertis- 


ing, but to sell goods. His busi- 
ness is his life, trade, profession 
and hobby. The success of his 
work means more to him than 
applause does to a stage star. 

Just why any one should sug- 
gest the age of forty as the dead- 
line is hard to fathom. If we dis- 
charged all the industrial cap- 
tains, engineers, physicians and 
lawyers who have reached that 
mystic age there would surely be 
chaos, because somewhere there 
is a seasoned mind of forty or 
over behind nearly every great 
enterprise. 

The forty-year dead-line would 
probably have prevented the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 

Because Osler found his mind 
was becoming ossified is no rea- 
son that he should judge others 
by himself, and the fact that he 
did judge others by himself is 
good reason for suspecting that 
his mind was ossified. 

The vigorous, virile, active men 
of forty in the advertising busi- 
ness are sorry for him just as 
they always pity the man who be- 
lieves the millennium is going to 
occur to-morrow or that a wife is 
no longer worth loving after she 
is forty. 

The forty-year rule applied to 
advertising would eliminate some 
of the brightest brains in the 
business; brains that have a rec- 
ord for making advertising what 
it is to-day; brains that are go- 
ing to make advertising a greater 
force to-morrow. 

There is no business or profes-® 
sion in the world that stimulates 
mental activity more than adver- . 
tising. There is no business or 
profession that exercises the 
power of analysis more than ad- 
vertising. It is a tonic, a re- 
juvenator, an elixir of life. The 
longer you are at it, the younger 
you grow. An advertising man’s 
hair may grow white in making 
money for others, he may even 
get to the point where he is also 
compelled to take to golf, but as 
long as he does not have to wear 
horn-rimmed specs to look wise 
he is not only dependable, but is 
indispensable. 





























































Teaching Quaker Oats Salesmen 
To. Capitalize Advertising 





Section of Novel Sales Manual That Gives Ready-Made Arguments to 
Use on Dealer 


VERY advertiser knows how 
difficult it is to get salesmen 
to make the most of the advertis- 
ing when it is of the year in and 
year out variety. Indeed, it is 
difficult enough to get them to talk 
it intelligently when some special 
campaign is in progress, let alone 
the campaign that goes along 
steadily. 

There are, of course, any num- 
ber of ways of teaching salesmen 
but few excel the method used by 
the Quaker Oats Company of Chi- 
cago. Here we have the case of 
a manufacturer who is annually 
investing hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in national advertising. 
The success of that advertising is 
directly related to the appreciation 
the salesmen have for it, and the 
use they make of it in talking to 
the trade. To that end the sales- 
men are provided with a handy 
vest-pocket manual which, how- 
ever, the company carefully re- 
frains from calling a manual. It 
is known to the salesmen as a 
book of “Finger-Tip Talks,” and 
whenever the sales department 
has something of value to present 
to the salesmen, it gets out a fin- 
ger-tip talk which the salesman 
files away in his little binder for 
future use. 

The finger-tip talk about how 
to use advertising is especially 
good. The salesman is told that 
the advertising done by the 
Quaker Oats Company should be 
one of his strongest talking points. 
But it makes it clear that if the 
salesman wants the grocer to ap- 
preciate this fact he has got to 
paint a picture which the grocer 
will understand. It is not enough 
that he merely says so. Then it 
goes on, briefly and pointedly, to 
show the salesman how to paint 
that kind of a word picture. 

“Suppose,” reads the text, 


“ 


a 


grocer invests $28.50 in ten cases ” 
1 


of Quaker Oats—he sells ten cases 
each month for $36—his profit is 
$7.50 per month—$90 per year; 
that is surely real big profit. 
“To finish the argument—he 
may buy ten cases of ‘Blank’s 
Oats’ as low as $25—sell them 
also for $36—profit $11, but—and 
this is the point—they are not ad- 
vertised (or only in a small way) 
they remain on hand six months. 
He has to work hard to sell them 
in that time—takes chances on 
their spoiling—and what he does 
make if he does succeed in getting 
out from under—$1l, when dur- 
ing the same six months he makes 
so (45) dollars on Quaker 
ats.” 


PAINTING A PROFIT PICTURE 


Another ready-made argument 
along the same line taken from 
the manual places the salesman in 
his customer’s shoes, and gives 
him a_ hypothetical ‘problem to 
solve. “You are a grocer”; as- 
sumes the manual, “suppose you 
were going to buy out a fully 
equipped grocery store in another 
location. If that store had a good 
stock of standard advertised 
goods, you could place a fair valu- 
ation on the stock at once—if it 
were full of these ‘big profit but 
don’t sell’ wildcat, unknown 
goods, you would be suspicious— 
you would not buy. 

“The consumer reasons the 
same way in your store—and sus- 
picion doesn’t make business. 

“You have a wife—she wants 
to buy something from a drug 
store. Ask her if she does not get 
just what she wants, and it will 
be an advertised article if that 
particular article can be adver- 
tised. If it’s advertised, she 
knows it’s good—if she cannot get 
it at one store she goes to another, 
but she gets what she wants. 
Ask your wife—and remember 
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They Had The Price 





A single insertion half-page advertisement in the 
Real Estate pages of TOWN & COUNTRY sold 
within a week after publication a Westchester 
estate to a man in Chicago for $175,000. 


Another reader entered a retail establishment 
and asked to be shown willow furniture illus- 
trated in a quarter-page advertisement in TOWN 
& COUNTRY. His purchases amounted to $475. 


A New York physician, in the market for six 
months for a home of Colonial design in West- 
chester County, was attracted to a house of this 
type illustrated in a quarter-page advertisement 
in TOWN & COUNTRY. Three days later he 
bought the estate at a price of $35,000. 


The per capita purchasing power of 
TOWN & COUNTRY as shown by con- 
clusive results has a value five fold 
greater than that of general publica- 
tions of many times its circulation 
and of much higher line rate. 


New York: 8 West 40th Street 
Cutcaco: Westminster Building 
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Scientific study coupled with prac- 
tical manufacturing methods 
—this is the basis of the MAZDA 
Service that helps lamp-makers 
produce better lamps. 


“‘ Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 


THE MEANING OF MAZDA 


Mazpa is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 
lamp manufacturers. Its purpose 
is to collect and select scientific 
and practical information con- 
cerning progress and develop- 
ments in the art of incandescent 
lamp manufacturing and to dis- 
tribute this information to the 
companies entitled to receive 
this Service. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF THE 
GENERAL Evectric ComPany 


Mazpa Service is centered in 
the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. T 

mark MAzDA can appear only 
on lamps which meet the 
standards of Mazpa Service. 
It is thus an assurance of qual- 
ity. This trademark is the prop- 
erty of the General Electric 


Company. 
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other women are the _ same.” 

Illustrations of this kind are 
interspersed with short crisp para- 
graphs designed to point out to 
the salesman the influence of ad- 
vertising in each sale. 

“Advertised goods,” explains the 
manual, “well-displayed inside the 
store and in the store window— 
impress upon the consumer the 
fact that the store service car- 
ries ‘good goods’.” 

“No matter how little money a 
grocer’s trade may have—no mat- 
ter what the need for economy— 
they will, other things being equal, 
seek out a store that makes the 
best appearance—advertised goods 
do improve a store.” 

The most significant point given 
to the salesmen for emphasis, 
however, is the continuity of the 
company’s advertising. The sales- 
man is reminded that the com- 
pany’s everlasting cultivation of 
the consumer is the strongest ar- 
gument he can offer to the grocer 
in stimulating increased dealer in- 
terest. “Quaker Oats,” asserts 
one paragraph, “has been for 
twenty-five years one of the most 
heavily advertised food products 
in this or any other country— 
that this advertising has been suc- 
cessful is best evidenced by the 
enormous sales of Quaker Oats. 

“Other ‘Quaker’ products are 
also advertised extensively—so 
extensively that consumers every- 
where are convinced that the 
word ‘Quaker’ on a package of 
cereals is proof positive of its 
superior merit.” This talking 
point enables the salesman to sug- 
est the folly of buying from 
fash-in-the-pan advertisers who 
leave the dealer to work out his 
wn salvation with a stock of 
coods for which there is no de- 
eloped demand. 


arge Campaign for “Famous 
Players” Pictures 


The Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tn has placed its advertising account 
the hands of Hanff-Metzger, Inc. A 
1. wspaper campaign is being planned to 
run through the year in 300 papers of 


eizhty cities. More than a dozen mag- 
azines will also carry the advertising, 
it is stated, and in some of the princi- 
pal cities electric signs will be used. 
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HAA 


TheBillboard 


(Member A. B. C.) 


To reach 
Actors 
Actresses 
Performers 
Musicians 
Vocalists 
Advance Agents 
Moving Picture People 
Chorus Girls 
Acrobats 
Aviators 

Circus Folk 


Address 


The Billboard Publishing Co. 


Subway Central Bldg. 
42nd and Broadway, New York City. 


Cec 


The Open Road 


to the Officers of the Army 


Infantry Journal 


(Published monthly in Washington, D. C.) 





A long-established, high-class, 
professional magazine. 


Paid Circulation has increased 
300 per cent since the decla- 
ration of war. 


Reaches directly 10,000 Officers 
of the Army. No newsstand 
circulation. 


The Open Road to Advertisers 
who wish to reach Military Men. 


Rates on Application 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Letters DO Pay 


But there’s such a difference 
in letters. 


Our plant is geared to turn 
out real typewritten letters, pro- 
duced by automatic typewriters, 
in large quantities and at about 
half the price personally type- 
written letters would cost. 

The rather remarkable results 
our customers have obtained by 
using our service rather than or- 
dinary, machine made, processed 
letters will interest you. 





Just write or ’phone and we’il 
supply you with data. 


Direct advertising service of the 


WEST SIDE PRINTING 
COMPANY 


9 Murray Street, New York 
Barclay 7268 


P. S—We do lots of werk for advertis- 
ing agencies. 


VENUS 
10¢ PENCIL 


F you’ re too easily 

satisfied, any old 
pencil will do—but 
if you insist on the 
very best, you want 
VENUS PERFECT 
PENCILS 


17 black degrees from 6B 
softest to 9H hardest and hard 
and medium copying. Look for 
distinctive VENUS finish. 


Try 5B for copy 
writing 








Write for box of test 
samples FREE! 


American 
Lead Pencil Co. 


205 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Seeligsberg Advanced with 
McGraw-Hill 


L. W. Seeligsberg, formerly business 
manager of the Engineering Record, 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 

o., Inc., New York. The advertising 
service, Make-It-Pay and circulation de- 
partments, whose detailed management 
are not affected in the creation of the 
new position, will come under his juris 
diction. 

Mr. Seeligsberg joined the McGraw 
Publishing Company years ago, as a 
member of its advertising service de 
partment. He was made head of the 
department in 1903, and continued ir 
that position until 1911, when he was 
sent to Philadelphia as advertising sales 
man for the Engineering Record. In 
1912 on the enlargement of the work 
of the service department he wa 
brought back to New York, and agair 
put in charge of that work. He wa: 
appointed business manager of Engi 
neering Record in 1915, and retained 
that position until that publication was 
consolidated with Engineering New: 
in April of this year. Following the con 
solidation Mr. Seeligsberg took charge 
of the circulation of four of the papers 
previously in the McGraw Company, 
and now owned by the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc. 


Would Permit Double-Page 
Ads in Canada 


The Canadian Press Association has 
petitioned the Government to rescind 
the postal ruling which prohibits double 
page spreads in publications with second 
class mailing privileges. It is contende: 
that the ruling does not profit the postal 
department in any way and is discrimi 
natory against publishers. 


Shoe Novelty in Khaki Cloth 


Farnsworth, Hoyt & Co., of Boston, 
are advertising khaki cloth for shoe 
manufacturing use. ‘“Kernal Khaki” is 
a worsted fabric, while ‘““Kaptan Khaki” 
is made of cotton. The first is being 
recommended for high-grade shoes, while 
the latter is intended for Boy Scout and 
similar shoes. 


“Standard Union’s” New Ad- 
vertising Manager 


William F. Reynolds has been a; 
ae advertising manager of the 
rooklyn Standard Union. He has been 
associated with the advertising depart 


ment of that newspaper. 


Jas. H. rn Joins Hooven 
Service 


James H. Reynolds, manager of the 
direct advertising department of the 


— Side Printing and Supply C 
has resigned to become manager of t!« 
Hooven Letter Service, New York Cit: 
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=|) The Chicago Herald 
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Pith : Announces the Appointment of 

Graw 

“ef Mr. M. A. Bergfeld 

ed it as 


General Advertising Manager 
and 


Mr. Wm. E. Willis 


a 


Eastern Manager 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Times Building, 
New York City. 




















The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, Presid and G al M. 


Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the wax or Dr:.Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 


e Worl 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
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PATTON-WIERENGO, Inc. 
offer 


A practical advertising counsel— 
based on sound manufacturing and 
business principles. 


DETROIT 
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WOODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 


Merchandising Counse! 
Advertising 


OQ/ 


R-L: WHITTON - President 
goo South Michigan Avenue - Chicago 





























_— 
MACHINERY CATALOGUES 


A catalogue of machinery 
should have the retouching of 
the photographs so handled that 
the style of treatment will be 
harmoniously uniform. This is 
possible only when a large force 
of retouchers is under salary 
and subject to direct control as 
to time and treatment. 





We have an experienced force of 
skilled men competent to give conven- 
tional treatments or the unusual as you 
may prefer or the subjects may de- 
termine. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 

PHOTO - ENGRAVERS 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets 

PHILADELPHIA : 


Opposite Old Independence Hall 





ee 
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Germany’s 
Business Spies and How 
They Work 


(Continued from page 6) 


clare that they are not getting the 
proper hearing and that the dan- 
ger is one of supreme moment. 

It is affirmed that German 
“trade by espionage” is practical- 
ly as great a menace to the world 
as is Germany’s military machine ; 
that, indeed, Germany’s military 
methods and her “economic. pene- 
tration” methods are interdepend- 
ent, and that any peace which 
seemed to leave German militar- 
ism powerless would be vain and 
futile if the German methods of 
trade were allowed to continue as 
at present. The question is asked 
whether trade after the war will 
be a Secret Service struggle on 
the part of all the nations and 
whether, as Germany forced all 
the powers to mobilize for mili- 
tarism, she is going to force them 
also to mobilize for trade war- 
fare. These questions may seem 
grotesque, but able men are rais- 
ing them. They point out that the 
law of Civil Conscription in Ger- 
many has made all the business 
representatives of the Empire po- 
tential Secret Service agents at 
the disposal of the military au- 
thorities. 

The French economist, M. Lu- 
cien Descaves, who has made spe- 
cial investigations in this matter, 
quotes from a secret document, of 
which he has seen a copy, contain- 
ing instructions to German en- 
xineers, who are called on to sink 
their professional pride anu to de- 
vote themselves to finding trade 
secrets and to furthering German 
trade, which will be readily pos- 
sible for them under the guise of 
their professional mantle. 

The noted Italian publicist Vic- 
tor declares that “the Italian au- 
thorities have proofs regarding 
‘he manner in which the German 
rovernment works hand in hand 
vith the German system of cor- 
Norations, organized almost like 
he medieval guilds, regarding the 
way in which the plans of cam- 


paign are worked out and the way 
also in which German diplomacy 
in all its ramifications is put at 
the service of the trade cam- 
paign.” The famous Italian fi- 
nancier and former Premier, Sen- 
ator Luigi Luzzatti, urges the Al- 
lies to unite “not for any Utopian 
scheme of tariff walls, but in com- 
mon defense against the secret in- 
trigues of the German Govern- 
ment and its secret agents to) the 
detriment of the trade of the 
Allies.” 


PREPARING TO CORNER NEUTRAL 
COUNTRIES’ TRADE 


M. Emile Boutroux, of the 
French Academy, says: “It is not 
the amount of visible force which 
will remain to Germany after the 
war which will represent the 
measure of the danger which she 
will mean for humanity; it is the 
persistence of her determination 
to dominate, to grow great, to op- 
press others. Latent, hidden, in- 
visible, its very existence denied, 
that determination, if we judge 
the future by the past, will con- 
tinue to exist. The German no- 
tion of sincerity and frankness 
consists in employing deliberately 
the means best adapted to deceive 
others for the profit of Germany.” 

M. Descaves has described the 
results of a tour he made of neu- 
tral countries for the purpose of 
investigating German Secret Serv- 
ice methods in trade. Both men 
and women, he says are employed 
in this way by Germany, mostly 
young men and women. Secret 
Service and business promotion 
are practically convertible terms. 
The German Secret Service man 
or woman is taught the art of 
trade development and the Ger- 
man commercial traveler is taught 
the art of espionage. Germany 
realizes that the rdle of comimer- 
cial traveler is the best disguise 
for a Secret Service man and 
that Secret Service is the best of 
all adjuncts to trade. Germany, 
according to M. Descaves, is in- 
undating the neutral countries 
with literature and with agents. 
The agents are recognized as by 
far the more productive: Printed 
documents are scattered and, even 
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if they are followed by many 
others, they are soon forgotten. 
Where the agents follow one an- 
other, working with mutual aid, 
their work is practical and profit- 
able. They perform not merely 
a common task; they work out a 
propaganda. 

“The Germans,” he continues, 
“have been systematically giving 
furloughs from the army to their 
mobilized men who had been com- 
mercial travelers in foreign coun- 
tries. These men are authorized 
to visit their former customers, 
but they are especially engaged 
to work with zeal and adroitness 
and to produce practical results. 
Special rewards are reserved for 
those who are able to practice 
espionage for the benefit of Ger- 
many. The agent has a double, 
or rather a triple, part to play. 
He is openly placing his country’s 
products, he is celebrating his 
country’s glory and secretly he 
is gaining information regarding 
Germany’s neighbors and her ene- 
mies. Such work is regarded as 
worth a reward and the reward 
is paid. In one neutral country, 
I was struck by the large num- 
ber of these German commercial 
agents who are young, despite the 
fact that the country, being at 
war, needs young men. But the 
fact is that they can serve their 
country on this front just as well 
as on the battle fronts. They are 
industrious, insinuating, tenacious. 
The promises they make, in the 
name of the great commercial 
firms of Germany, are kept. They 
go and come as in time of peace. 
They have their own hotels, res- 
taurants, cafés, meeting places. 
They are serviceable and they 
push their eagerness to be agree- 
able to the point of servility. 
While they do not succeed in 
making themselves popular, they 
impose themselves on the busi- 
ness men because they can quick- 
ly obtain from Germany what 
merchants have patiently but vain- 
ly sought elsewhere.” 

M. Descaves urges that the Al- 
lies put more commercial trav- 
elers in the field to offset the Ger- 
man trade campaign methods, but 
he declares that the French busi- 
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ness agent, undoubtedly like the 
business agents of France’s allies, 
“has an insurmountable repug- 
nance for espionage, no matter 
what the reward might be.” 

M. Charles Humbert, proprietor 
of Le Journal of Paris, and other 
public men of France declare that 
in order for the world to be safe 
for democracy Germany must not 
merely be beaten in the field, but 
her whole system of militarist 
government, with the country’s 
trade development subservient to 
it, must be overthrown and the 
world’s commerce freed from 
serious dangers. If this is to be 
effected the whole German idea 
of trading must be modified. 

“Economic penetration” has 
long been recognized in Germany 
as one of the most important 
functions of the State. The high- 
est in the Empire, kings, princes, 
nobles and hereditary land mag- 
nates, have -vied in showing their 
interest in all industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of magnitude 
and in promoting in every way 
possible to them the expansion of 
German trade, while chancellors, 
cabinet officers and members of 
parliament have practically been 
at the beck and call of corpora- 
tions and individuals embarking 
on new undertakings on a large 
scale. The State in many lines 
has become the partner of lead- 
ing promoters and in cases where 
capital is risked in enterprises. 
which if successful must redound 
to the benefit of the Empire, that 
capital is practically guaranteed 
against loss. Should the enter 
prise itself be revealed as prac 
ticable, but be jeopardized by in- 
competency or dishonesty, the 
State will find a way to step in, 
to protect the outside investor and 
to turn the enterprise to success 
Differently from what occurs in 
certain more democratic countries, 
the German State does not ‘stand 
aloof from trade and industry 
does not eye “big business” witl 
cold suspicion, or permit the legis 
lative bodies to molest it with a 
multitude of pin-pricking laws 
The Kaiser poses as the friend 
and associate of great munition 
manufacturers, visits with West 
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Suppose You Could 
Use The London Times 


for Your Advertising 


—and do it regularly, reaching the world-field with 
the prestige of the London Times solidly back of you, 
would you want to? 


Many of us would. 


And many long-headed advertisers in America have 
been reaching regularly, for years (while others haven’t 
even studied the facts), a world in itself through a paper 
of which a prominent Canadian tersely said: 


“The Sunday School Times 


is to the Sunday-school world what 
The London Times is to the po- 
litical world.’’ | 


That man was Dr. John Potts, then the distinguished 
chairman of the International Committee of strong men 
who chose the Sunday-school lessons for some twenty mil- 
lions of Sunday-school folk the world around. 


Let’s not brush that opinion aside with a gesture. The 
best gesture to make at the moment is to push the button 
for your secretary, to take a letter of inquiry about The 
Sunday School Times—that is, if you’d like to know how 
to reach the /eaders in that thriving world of the modern 
Sunday-school movement. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Advertising Managers 
Witherspoon Building PHILADELPHIA 
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phalian coal barons, presides at 
the launching of steamships own- 
ed by private corporations and 
lends the encouragement of his 
presence to the cutting of canals, 
or the making of automobiles, or 
shoes, or carpets, by private en- 
terprise. The whole attitude of 
the State toward trade is different 
in Germany. 


GERMANY’S ECONOMIC POWER THE 
BASIS OF THE STATE 


By instinct, it is possible that 
the Kaiser, the princes, the counts 
and the barons of Germany have 
as little desire to come in contact 
with the ordinary mortals who are 
“in trade” as certain titled Brit- 
ons have, but in Germany duty to 
the State overcomes the repug- 
nance. The one supreme duty of 
all is to promote the military 
might of the State, for in this way 
alone can Germany’s greatness be 
assured. The career of arms is 
the only one truly worthy of the 
German nobleman. Military au- 
thority is a priesthood. All who 
have looked on the face of the 
young German officers, of those in 
particular who, being serious and 
endowed with intelligence, have 
entered the military profession 
with fixed aims and definite pur- 
poses, are not likely to forget the 
quiet ecstatic air of elation with 
which they march straight and 
eagerly forward, as.if toward a 
shining goal which they alone 
could see. 

But military power in these 
times is dependent on economic 
power. The nation with the most 
money can win wars, is the crude 
commercial way in which the idea 
has been phrased in other coun- 
tries. Germany has different no- 
tions, but admits the hard fact 
that trade and militarism are in- 
ter-related. And as the warfare 
of to-day has called for new 
methods on the battlefield, so it 
also demands new forms ‘of aid 
from commerce. “Through trade 
and commerce the armed forces 
of the nation can deliver some of 
their most telling blows. Since, 
in the present hour, whether one 
likes it or not, the fact is estab- 
lished that the army is more than 
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ever dependent on commerce, the 
army must now work for trade 
and trade must work for the 
army. This reasoning was fur- 
nished as the fundamental jus- 
tifying motive for the law on 
civil conscription in Germany, 
and the German Government, if 
it endures, is expected to push the 
principle as vigorously after the 
war as it does now. Even if 
Germany lost the war, it is 
affirmed, she can count on tri- 
umphing ultimately through her 
trade methods. The outlook thus 
set before the German people is 
likely to make it hard indeed for 
any outside persuasion to wean it 
from its allegiance and devotion 
to the present form of govern- 
ment. 

How vigorously Germany’ is 
working on this principle is best 
realized from the fact that since 
the beginning of the war, and to 
a greatly increased extent in the 
present year, the German Gov- 
ernment has. effected new com- 
binations between leading manu- 
facturing and commercial con- 
cerns in Germany engaged in for- 
eign business and is using the 
Government resources in the com- 
binations. The facts in this re- 
gard, known from other sources, 
are confirmed by the complaints of 
the smaller German concerns left 
out of the combination and de- 
prived, not merely of all financial 
and commercial participation, but 
also of all knowledge of the busi- 
ness operations in which the Gov- 
ernment and big business are en- 
gaged. It is this apparently es- 
tablished fact of the union of the 
Government with the most im- 
portant of the German firms trans- 
acting business abroad which is 
the basis for much of the con- 
cern manifested in the countries 
of the Allies regarding the Ger- 
man method of handling trade and 
commerce and the future evils 
which it forecasts. 


Bertram Ellis with Chas. H. 
Eddy Co. 


Bertram Ellis, for the past ten years 
with the New York Journal, has joined 
the soliciting staff of the New York 
office of the Chas. H. Eddy Co. 
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Announcement Extraordinary 


GREEN'S 


American 


FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Oldest Fruit Journal in America 
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A consolidation of the circulations of 


Green’s Fruit Grower | The Fruit Grower | American Fruit Grower 


Rochester, N. Y. St. Joseph, Mo. Charlottesville, Va. 
ESTABLISHED 1880 ESTABLISHED 1889 ESTABLISHED 1915 


The circulation of the three leading Fruit Growing publications listed 
above has been consolidated under new management and will hence- 
forth be published in the City of Chicago as GrEEN’s AMERICAN Fruit 
Grower. It will be the only national and the pre-eminent medium of 
the Fruit Growing Industry. 


Guaranteed Minimum Circulation Monthly 


175,000 


Advertising Rates: Size of Page 
$1.00 per agate line, flat. Four columns (700 — 934” x 124%”. 
One page $700; Half Page $350. Size of column, 24” x 12%”. 
Back cover page in colors $800. Forms pti 
Inside pages, 2 colors, 10% extra. Advertising forms close 20th of month 
Classified advertising, 15c a word. preceding date of publication. 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor and Publisher, Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
CHAS. A. GREEN, Associate Editor, Rochester, N. Y. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK—Barnhill & Henning ST. LOUIS—A. D. McKinney KANSAS CITY—Geo. F. Dillon 
23 East 26th Street 3rd Nat’! Bank Bidg. Republic Building 


On1Chee—-Sanenee & Dempers MINNEAPOLIS—Roy R. Ring 
Marquette Buliding Palace Bullding 
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Implement 8. Tractor 

rade Journal 
Foremost medium in the power farming 
field, reaching manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers exclusively. 


Eastern Office: 253 Broadway, New York © 


Tel. Barclay 5909 


ff > Aluminumé Brass 
:'\ TRADE CHECKS 


Constantly ADVERTISE your store; 
carried around in people’s pockets. 
Never wear oul, We make them 
in an endless variety and for many 
uses, Grocers aud general stores 
and other retailers use them, Send 
for Folder. 


” ADAMS BROS &CO Topeka. Kan. 





Sales Representatives 





To handle as a side line our complete 
line of INDESTRUCTIBLE signs for 
roads, streets and advertising. Our 
“NO PARKING” standard will sell 
anywhere. Send for complete catalogue 
and_ samples. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE SIGN CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


;OIGA! 
THE BEERS ADV. AGENCY 
of Havana & New York, begs 
to announce that their Mr. L. 
Maclean Beers is now in New 
York and will be glad to con- 
fer with those interested in 
CUBA, or the great Latin- 
American field. 


New York Office: 401 FLATIRON BLDG. Gram 563 








PEA LL BE AE EE 
Largest Circulation of Any German 
Catholic Weekly —38,700 


ST. JOSEPHS- BLATT 
SAINT BENEDICT, OREGON 
Founded 1888—Reaches Rural and City 
Population all over the Union 


DZ, 
FOR Sour Fave Gast 
and CXptss9 
toests tht Prowtian the Lom ood cadres of the consis 
on a label bearing your business 
McCOURT GUMMED LABELS IN PERFORATED ROLLS 
OS A a a 
Buy your gummed labels of 
Send for full particulars and catalogue 


McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H. BLACK, Pres. 
53 Bennett St., Bradford, Pa. 





| the states and cities. 


| department in August. 
| great work was to organize pro- 
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How Business 

Men Are Helping to 

Win the War 
(Continued from page 20) 
that they were ready to submit to 
everything that was necessary for 
them in doing their part toward 
winning the war, and, second, be- 
cause the license system provides 
the fairest way of dealing with the 
tricksters of the trade. Under a 
simple pledge system, ninety-nine 
per cent of the concerns could 
be depended upon to keep faith, 
but the trade would have to police 
its own tricksters through trade 
opinion. Under the license plan, 
on the contrary, the trickster is 
policed by the Government, sim- 
ply receiving notice that his right 
to do business is in danger if he 
violates the regulations that have 
been found necessary for the pe- 

riod of the war. 

A very large section of the busi- 
ness world is outside the license 
system—most of the retail food 
distributors, and the smaller man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers. To 
assure their co-operation, the 
trades are organizing on a basis 
that will keep war spirit strong, 
and make it do the work better 
than petty police regulations. 

A process of decentralization is 
now going on in the matter of 
business men’s co-operation with 
the Government. The volunteers 
are no longer found in Washing- 
ton alone, but are springing up in 
This process 
is illustrated by development of 


| the Food Administration since the 


law made it an actual Government 


The first 


duction machinery in the staple 
commodities—wheat, flour, sugar, 
fuel and so forth. These follow 
national and international lines, 
and the organizations were laid 
out regardless of states. When the 
work of enlisting the retail dis- 
tributor and the public in food 
conservation was taken up, how- 
ever, this called for organizations 
on state lines, to deal directly with 
business associations, churches, 
women’s organizations and other 
local factors. So the Food Ad- 
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Every Newspaper 
Advertiser Should 


make this test 


UALITY Stereotypes and Mat- 

rices are better for newspaper 

uses than the more expensive 
electrotype. 


They reproduce your copy faithfully and 
clearly with every value preserved. Your 
copy is assured its full pulling power. 


You waste money when you pay more 
than stereotypes cost. 


Make this test yourself. Send us a 
master plate. We will stereotype it free 
and return it with the duplicate. Then 
proof up the two and compare the result, 
or better still, send us a trial order: We 
will guarantee at least the same results 
you are getting from ‘electrotypes. 


Quality stereotypes and matrices are 

made better than seems necessary, by 

—_ in a large up-to-the-minute 
ant. 


P 
9) We pack and distribute your plates for 


large national campaigns to publications 
everywhere. A quick, dependable serv- 
CQear-Print ice that is second to none. 


STEREOTYPES 
MATRICES Send on the master plate or trial order 


today. 


THE QUALITY ELECTROTYPE CO. 


“Maker and Distributor of Quality Clear Print Stereo- 
types and Matrices for Fastidious Newspaper Advertisers.” 


C a © ££ B&B Bo -®..F 


Lower Shipping Costs Quicker Deliveries 
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SOMEWHERE IN NEW YORK 


THE chi ie 


1269 wee 


POST ed 
Camouflage Haste Advertising 
“*Goes over the top first.’’ 

Unseen, it gets in ‘‘close-up’’ range and shoots 
in your business story, word for word. The 
rapid-fire, sure-shot little ‘“‘Big Bertha’ that 
hits your prospect with word-shrapnel. Gas- 
proof, waste basket-proof. The only scientific 
Direct-Mail Medium that instantly makes def- 
inite and lasting impressions. Exclusive right 
to use in a line for big-edition batteries. 

Shall we take a demonstration shot at you? 


Srssisiit; EDEXCO MAP PINS 
ttt Glass Head 
Color Will Not Deel or Scratch Off 

Solid glass heads, fteel points. Stay 

where you putthem. 2sizes—16 colors. 

Color runs all the way through. 

Maps For Sales Plans 
Entire U. 8. or sep- 
arate states. Conven- 
ient sizes. 


Plotting Papers for 
Charts 






















































































To Show sales, costs, 

profits and other vital 

statistics. 

Send 30c, stamps or 

coin for Big Sample 

Package containing 
Map Pins and other Map mark- 
e ing devices, sample EDEXCO 
Map Mount. Charting Papers, 
Curve Cards, and our booklet for 
Executives. ‘Graphic Presenta- 
exact size tion of Facts”. 
Booklet alone sent free if desired. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 
426 Custom House St., Providence, R. |. 


Booklets-Catalogs 








MANY of America’s promi- 

nent advertisers, advertising 
agencies and commercial houses 
requiring high-class work use the 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Printers of PRINTERS’ INK 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 











STUBBS 
OFFSET 


PRINTING 
P RK erons — NEW 
TREATMENT - DIFFERENT 
RESULTS - SURPASSING 


THE STUBBS CO 


DETROIT 
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| ministration now has a Federal 
food administrator in each state, 
and its departments are beginning 
to work through local men, like 


| the state merchant representatives 


recently enlisted to secure retail 
co-operation. Other departments 


| are assigning business volunteers 


to cantonments, supply depots, 
factories and shipyards, and there 
is also a migration toward France. 
This decentralization enormously 
broadens the business man’s op- 
portunity to serve the country, 
for it means that, very often, 
where he could not make the sac- 
rifice of time and money neces- 
sary to help in Washington, he 
may find something to do right 
in his own community, and in his 
own line. 


Luther Centennial Week Will 
Be Advertised 


October 28 to November 4 will be 
known as “Publicity Week’? among the 
Lutheran churches of the country. It 
will mark the culmination of the Luther- 
an quadri-centennial, which has been 
celebrated during the past year. Churches 
are being urged by the publicity bureau 
to run display advertisements all the 
week in the newspapers. Window post- 
ers and street-car cards will be fur- 
nished by the bureau at a nominal cost. 

At the annual meeting of the bureau, 
held in New York last week, it was re- 
ported that in addition to the news- 
paper advertising that has appeared 
during the year 200,000 ‘‘Jubilee lanes” 
were distributed and a large amount of 
other printed matter. 


Six-Point League Issues Re- 
vised Directory 
The Six-Point League, New York, has 


just issued the fourth annual edition 
of its “Directory of Advertisers and Ad- 
vertising Agents East of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh, inclusive.” The list of ad- 
vertisers contains a geographically ar- 
ranged list, giving name of company, 
product, street address, advertising man- 
ager and advertising agency. Only news- 
paper advertisers are included. 
he agency list includes, in many 
instances, the name of the space buyer. 
There is also included a list of pre- 
scription and blind medical advertise- 
ments, which was compiled by the News- 
paper Representatives Association of 
Chicago. 


Kendall Cressey Leaves New 
York “Herald” 


Kendall B. Cressey, who has been 
advertising manager of the New York 
Herald for the past year, has resigned. 
His successor has not been appointed. 
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Evening Courses in 
Advertising and Marketing 


New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance now offers fifteen courses in Advertising, Sales- 
manship and Marketing, open to properly qualified men 
and women. They are intended not merely for beginners, 
but also for those who have already had considerable ex- 
perience in the field. Some of them can be taken only by 
those who have had such experience. (See courses 
marked with * in the list below.) 


Among the courses given you will probably find one or 
more to help you do your present work more efficiently or 
to prepare you for future responsibilities. 


The classes meet in the evening so as to be readily acces- 
sible for men and women employed during the day. The 
instructors have all had practical experience in advertis- 
ing work; in many cases they are recognized authorities 
in their fields. 


Courses now open for enrollment 


Essentials of Advertising Mr. Clarkson A. Collins, Jr. 
Markets and Marketing Methods Mr. Robert V. Ficker 
Advertising Copy* Professor George B. Hotchkiss 
Psychology of Advertising and Selling 
’ Mr. Bruno V. Randolph 
Advertising Display Professor Frank Alvah Parsons 
Printing of Advertisements* Mr. H. Frank Smith 
Marketing Campaigns* Mr. Harry ——— 
Advertising Media* Professor James M. Lee 
Advanced Copy Writing*....Professor George B. Hotchkiss 
Sales Correspondence and Selling Systems* 
Asst. Professor Edward J. Kilduff 
Salesmanship Mr. John Jones 
Mail Order Practice* -Mr. Herbert Adley 
Retail Advertising -Mr. Bruce Bliven 
Bond Salesmanship Dr. Herbert W. Hess 
Applied Advertising* 
Professor George B Hotchkiss 


*Open only to those who have taken necessary prerequisite courses or who 
have had equivalent experience in advertising work. 


A full description of these courses and other details will 
be found in the complete catalog of the School which may 
be obtained upon request. 

Enrollment closes October 12. 


For admittance into any of these courses applicants must 
have completed a four year high school course or be at 
least 21 years of age. 


For further information apply to George B. Hotchkiss, 
Head of the Department of Advertising and Marketing. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL oF COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS anbD FINANCE 

32 Waverly Place New York City 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8, Patent Office 


A FYOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PusiisHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwrence. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers, 
Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 
Jackson Bivd., J. C. AspLey, Manager. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matuews, Manager. 
Detroit Office: 709 Free Press Bldg., Kirx 
Tay.Lor, Manager. Telephone Cherry 3262. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Koun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
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Advertising rates: Page, $75 ; hatt page, $37.50: 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. Classified 
40 cents a line—net. Minimum order $2.00. 
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That interview, 
Perkins printed elsewhere 
Shows in this _ issue, 
Social which George W. 
Value of Perkins gave a 


representative of 
Advertising iewenes’ tng 


telling his reasons for furnishing 
his political opponents with 
$25,000 to attack him in the adver- 
tising columns of the newspapers, 
explains one of the most far- 
sighted advertising investments 
that has ever been made. Not 
only does it establish Mr. Perkins 
as a true sportsman, but, above 
all, it shows that he has a superior 
knowledge of the broad principles 
of salesmanship, which has seldom 
before been so ably carried into 
political fields. 

Mr. Perkins has attained dis- 
tinction in many endeavors, but he 
is primarily a salesman. He spent 


the first couple of decades -of his~ 


business career as a life insuranc 
man. There he learned people- 


how their minds move and how t» 


get them to arrive at decision: 
He learned that the average per 
son is slow to decide. He is con 
servative. He does not act unt 
he is reasonably.sure. As a sales 
man, Mr. Perkins found out tha 
to get the prospect’s name on th 
dotted line, he had to give hin: 
all the facts about what he wa 
selling. 

That explains exactly why Mr. 
Perkins gave Samuel Fraser th 
money to advertise the other sid. 
of the State Food Commissio: 
controversy. He felt sure that if 
both sides of the issue were fairl) 
and fully presented to the people, 
they would not make a mistake in 
judging which was right. Mis- 
taken judgments are usually due 
to insufficient evidence. Conscious 
of the righteousness of his own 
position, Mr. Perkins knew.that it 
would be even stronger after the 
people had a chance to examine 
all the evidence in the case. 

In furnishing the farmers with 
money to advertise their objec- 
tions to him, Mr. Perkins ef- 
fectively demolished the argument 
“that owing to his wealth, he is 
able to use the public press to in- 
fluence public opinion for the fur- 
therance of his own ideas and in- 
terests.” Advertising gave the 
farmers the same power. When 
both sides advertise, whichever 
side has the best argument is 
bound to win. Therefore, adver- 
tising, instead of being a subtle 
influence that perverts public opin- 
ion, is the very opposite. It gives 
people the facts, so that they can 
decide for themselves. 

This proves what a thoroughly 
democratic instrument advertising 
is. There can be social and politi- 
cal improvement only in propor- 
tion to the advancement in the 
intelligence and the ideals of the 
people. This is ‘the very essence 
of democracy, about which we are 
hearing so much these days. Edu- 
cation is the great force which is 
driving the world onward, and ad; 
vertising is but a form of educar 
tion. Mr. Perkins rightly com- 
pares it-to the public ‘school sys- 
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em. As an effective means of 
education, advertising is one of 
the great uplifting forces that is 
improving the condition of people, 
both materially and socially. 


That a buyer 
can be given too 
much informa- 

Surprise tion about the 

Attack goods in advance 
of the call of the salesman, is the 
queer theory brought up in a let- 
ter which has been received by 
Prrnters’ Ink. It is written by 
an enterprising salesman, whose 
boss has selling ideas that hark 
hack to the medieval days of busi- 
ness history. 

“Tama thorough believer,” says 
the writer, “in direct-by-mail ad- 
ve to precede the salesmen, 
but I can’t prove it. Anyhow, I 
can’t prove it to the satisfaction 
of our president, who says, ‘The 
more your prospect knows about 
your proposition before you get 
there, the more weapons he has 
for defense.’ In our argument I 
said, ‘Look at Armour & Com- 
pany.’ He said, ‘Their salesmen 
and their goods have built their 
business.’ My reply was they were 
entitled to at least 50 per cent, 
and their advertising is entitled to 
the other 50 per cent. «What is 
the correct proportion?” 

Evidently this president believes 
in cave man selling tactics. The 
salesman should sneak up behind 
the buyer, hit him over the head 
and run away with the order 
while his form is still prostrate. 
Ii the buyer guards himself too 
well for such an approach, then 
the salesman should maneuver for 
his opportunity, being always 
scrupulously careful to keep all 
the information about the goods 

ider cover. 

Of course, in one way, the presi- 

it of this company is right. If 
" goods are of the kind that the 
more the prospect knows about 
“a m, the less inclined he is to 

-, then, by all means, try to get 
bi ‘order before he knows what 
he is buying. But if the proposi- 
tio is of such a nature that it 
will stand investigation, then this 
pr:sident has the wrong hunch, 


Modern Sale 
Not a 


He should know that a modern 
sale is not a surprise attack, as 
he seems to think it is, but rather 
is it the logical outcome of an 
intelligently planned campaign. 

The most glaring fallacy, how- 
ever, in this executive’s argu- 
ment is that he implies that a 
prospect’s objections should go 
unanswered. In other words, that 
the salesman should try to get 
the order before the buyer has 
had a chance to think of objec- 
tions. Goods sold in this way are 
only half sold. Such sales are not 
a credit to the salesman. The 
buyer should be fully convinced 
that he wants the merchandise, 
and to this end complete infor- 
mation should be given him. 
Even if it were true that a mail 
campaign, paving the way for the 
salesman, does make the prospect 
think of objections, that is one 
good reason for it. Not a shadow 
of doubt about the goods should 
be allowed to remain in the pros- 
pect’s mind. 

The object, however, of adver- 
tising is not to make a prospect 
raise his weapons of defense. 
Rather its purpose is to make him 
think of reasons why he should 
buy. That is what most adver- 
tising accomplishes. Thus it 
makes the work of the salesman 
easier—saves his time and en- 
ergy and enables him to sell more. 
It is impossible to say what per- 
centage of the sales should be 
credited to advertising and what 
part to the work of the salesman. 
The efforts of each supplement the 
other. The standing of the house, 
the quality of its goods, the ad- 
vertising back of them, the serv- 
ice the firm gives, the efforts of 
the salesman and still other ele- 
ments, are all important links in 
the chain of the sale. All are 
necessary, but who can judge of 
their exact relative value? 


Cleaner Cut There is no ques- 


tion that the re- 
Co-operation tail merchants 
for who are to-day 
Dealers making the great- 

est headway in combating the 
mail-order houses, the chain stores 
and other hard competitive ele- 
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ments are those that have suc- 
ceeded in giving a personality to 
their stores. They have been able 
to impart a strikingly individual 
touch to their methods, to their 
service and to their manner of 
featuring their merchandise. 

To this class belong most of 
the better type of retailers. Cut- 
and-dried ideas of co-operation do 
not appeal to them. Being un- 
usually enterprising, they gladly 
accept selling aid, but it must be 
of the kind that gives plenty of 
free play to their individual meth- 
ods. They will not give space 
to advertising matter that is too 
obtrusive or that is out of har- 
mony with the store’s distinctive 
policy. 

To advertisers this has always 
been an important subject, but 
tendencies show that it is becom- 
ing even more so. It is one of 
the things that came up for dis- 
cussion at the recent session of 
the Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers’ 
Association in Reading. Steps 
were taken there to ask manufac- 
turers to make their “selling helps” 
more in harmony with the ideals 
of the jewelry business. The 
jewelers stated that, while they 
welcome national advertising of 
meritorious products and while 
they are willing to use all tasteful 
“helps” that may be furnished 
them, they object to what they 
call “the over-advertising of man- 
ufacturers’ goods in our stores.” 

The particular bone of conten- 
tion seems to be the boxes that 
the manufacturers furnish with 
their wares. The complaint is 
that these containers are often 
so grotesquely labeled that they 
jar the artistic note which should 
prevail in a jewelry store. For 
years the fancy boxes, in which 
a jeweler customarily distributes 
his goods, have constituted a part 
of his advertising. He has taken 
special pride in giving to his cus- 
tomers with their purchases a 
neat package imprinted with his 
name. This is one of the con- 
ventions of the business and there 
seems to be no valid reason why 
the jeweler should be compelled 
to abandon it now. The reputable 
jeweler’s name carries a good deal 
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of prestige in his community and 
people rather like to let it be 
known that they bought from him. 
The jeweler, above all retailers, 
is a stickler for unobtrusive store 
advertising, and since he appears 
to have good reasons for his 
views, his co-operation can best 
be won by respecting his wishes. 

But the jeweler is not alone 
in this attitude. While he require. 
advertising material that conforms 
to a certain artistic standard, 
thinking merchants in other lines 
also have their standards. There 
is an ever-growing feeling among 
them that the manufacturer should 
give retailers the right of way 
on the “selling helps” that he asks 
them to use. If the manufacturer 
tries to monopolize all the atten- 
tion, the dealer will use them 
only half-heartedly, if at all. 
Many good merchants have told 
Printers’ INK that they always 
go over all “helps” that are sub- 
mitted to them and systematically 
eliminate those where the inter- 
ests of the dealer seem to be sub- 
ordinated to those of the pro- 
ducer. 

One of the East’s most success- 
ful clothiers tells his advertising 
manager to judge all proffered 
co-operation on this basis: “First 
analyze the motive back of the 
offer and then accept only such 
help as seems to be sincerely for 
our benefit.” 


Liberty Loan Newspaper Ad- 
visory Board Appointed 
A special bureau of the Publicity De 


partment of the Liberty Loan Commit 
tee of New York has been désignated 
to co-operate with the newspapers of this 
district. At its head is an experienced 
newspaper man who will have the as 
sistance of sixteen men and women who 
have done newspaper work. The adv 
sory committee consists of Melville I 
Stone, chairman; C. M. Lincoln, Brad 
ford Merrill, Frank A. Munsey, J. K. 
Ohl, Ogden Mills Reid, Emil M. Scholz 
and C, Van Anda. 


Los Angeles Club Has Better 
Business Bureau 


The Advertising Club of Los Angelcs 
has organized a Better Business Bureau, 
to conduct vigilance work in that city. 
A. H. Wilkins has been appointed paid 
secretary, with the title gf director, 
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“6 HEN I was on the road, 
many years ago,” said the 
vice-president of a _ well-known 
manufacturing concern to the 
Schoolmaster, the other day, 
“T used to take out from forty 
to sixty trunks, and always 
had a packer to accompany me. 
You do not see many packers out 
with salesmen nowadays, but in my 
time we could not get along very 
well without them. Advertising, by 
reason of the many economies it 
has affected in selling, has elimi- 
nated this job from the expense 
account of most concerns. 

“That position of packer, 
though, was the best possible 
training for a young man who 
wanted to be a salesman, and a 
large number of the big men on 
the road to-day got their start 
in that way. The packer had 
every opportunity to watch the 
selling methods of the seasoned, 
successful salesman for whom he 
was working. Very often he was 
given a chance to try his own 
hand at selling. Occasionally he 
went out to try to get possible 
buyers to visit the sample-room. 
Sometimes he was given a few 
samples and sent to call on small 
prospects in nearby towns. Best 
of all, he learned the routine of 
the traveling man’s job under a 
master who knew both the high 
spots and the pitfalls. 

x + + 


“These packers learned things 
as an incident to their work that 
it usually takes the young sales- 
man two or three years to find 
out—things about the mechanics 
of traveling that frequently ha- 
rass and discourage the tyro be- 
fore he has learned how to sell. 
The catching of trains, the check- 
ing of baggage, how to cover a 
territory quickly and economically, 
all became part of the packer’s 
knowledge while he was still un- 
der the wing of the salesman. He 
also learned much about the mer- 
chant, his way of looking at things 
and how to best appeal to him. 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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“With this training, is it any 
wonder that many of these pack- 
ers became star salesmen? Pack- 
ing was a picturesque job for a 
young fellow that opened up a 
fine future for him, if he were 
alive. But these old-fashioned 
methods were frightfully expen- 
sive and we now. know unneces- 
sarily so.” 

* * 

In his widely quoted address 
before the Agricultural Publish- 
ers’ Association in St. Louis, 
Curtis M. Johnson, president Na- 
tional Federation of Implement 
and Vehicle Dealers’ Associations, 
told this story as an illustration 
of the necessity for high aims in 
business: 

“T read the story of a little boy 
who wanted to get bigger eggs,” 
he said, “than those laid by the 
hens. So he got a football and 
painted it white and hung it up 
in the henhouse with the sign, 
‘Look at this and do your best.’ 
The fact that the hens could sit 
in the nest with ambition’s eye 
cast on the football exerted a 
pre-natal influence and the eggs 
became larger.” 

Joke though this is, the story 
aptly illustrates a principle in sell- 
ing that skilful merchandisers 
long have recognized. The clever 
retail clerk, shrewdly surmising 
that the prospect before him is a 
ten-cent buyer, sets out first a 
seventy-five-cent package, then a 
twenty-five-cent package and final- 
ly the ten-cent package. Noth- 
ing is said to force the sale of the 
higher value goods, but the pres- 
ence of the seventy-five-cent seller 
on the counter tends to trade up 
the sale. As a result of the subtle 
influence that has been set to work 
on him, the buyer probably com- 
promises by taking the twenty- 
five-cent package. 

The same tactics are pursued 
by the best road salesmen. In 
a number of artful ways, that 
never become too obvious, theit 
customers are constantly being 
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Why 


Sa) Western Union 
Uses Flexlume Signs 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. has standardized on Flexlume Signs. 

The choice was made after a searching investigation of every sign on 
the market. Flexlumes were picked because they were found best on 
every count. 

Because they are day signs as well as night signs. 

Because they permit of the greatest possible illumination. 

Because they have distinctiveness that is lacking in other signs. 

Because their raised white letters standing out from a dark background 
make them almost as attractive by day as by night. 

Because the outline of each letter is unbroken and therefore the char- 
acters have a greater reading distance than the others. 

Because all lamps are enclosed. This means durability and economy. 

Because Flexlumes are the best “‘Buy” for the money. 

Someday you will use electrical advertising. It is the logical way to 
tie your national advertising to the dealer’s door. 

Why not learn from the experience of the Western Union and get 
posted on Flexlumes first? This coupon will bring you the Flexlume 
book ‘‘Twenty-Four Hours a Day.” Send for it now. 


The Flexlume Sign Co. 
1439-1446 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributors 
The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


Electric Products Corporation 
941 West 16th St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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J.M.CAMPBELL 


Preparation of copy for_/7P 

Advertisers. Compilation of data 

on which to base permanent 
ofivertiaial prlicies. 


171 MADISON AVE.,NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 4394 


MERICAN 
MMO@RIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
‘ncrease in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 

















Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German sgettle- 
ments everywhere. 














If your local printer makes 
your Gummed Labels ‘you 
undoubtedly pay too much 
for them, and besides, you get inferior 


labels. Why not let us make the next 
lot? We are SPECIALISTS in 


fF J M M FD Address Labels and 


Advertising Stickers 
New Catalogue “R” on request. Write NOW 


National Label G 


A¥S 2ud Avy... Nashville 't 
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influenced to buy better goods. 

This was one of Marshall 
Field’s favorite principles of sell- 
ing. A story is told that one day 
Mr. Field himself bought a $300 
traveling-bag and had it displayed 
prominently in the leather-goods 
department. The manager remon- 
strated with Mr. Field, saying 
that it would be impossible to sell 
it. The great Chicago merchant 
replied that he didn’t expect any- 
body to buy it, but that the bag 
itself would act as a salesman. 
“The presence of that bag,” said 
Mr. Field, “will steadily suggest 
to customers that they buy higher 
priced merchandise.” 

Much the same kind of sales 
strategy is used by many cata- 
logue compilers. They list at the 
top of the column, let us say, 
a hundred-dollar article, although 
they are certain that few, if any, 
will be sold. They know, how- 
ever, that the quotation will have 
the effect of making ten-dollar 
buyers out of five-dollar buyers, 
and that as a result of the stunt 
the average sale will run a little 
higher. ‘ 


After all is said and done, what 


| constitutes a perfect dealer-help? 


The Schoolmaster will hazard a 
guess that to come into this class 
it must be one which shows, ob- 
viously and instantly, that the 
manufacturer who puts it out has 
an appreciation of the dealer’s 
problems, based on downright 
solid knowledge of what he is up 
against; and coupled with this a 
real desire to help, which must 
go a lot deeper than the gracious 
willingness to steal a little free 
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advertising space on the counter. 

The Schoolmaster the other day 
ran across an example of really 
intelligent co-operation on a man- 
ufacturer’s part, which is worth 
passing on, even though it isn’t 
exactly in the class of dealer- 
helps. This was a big placard 
prepared by the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cleveland paint manu- 
facturer, to be displayed for the 
benefit and edification of the pub- 
lic where a painting job is in 
progress. “FRESH PAINT,” it 
says in such bold display that no 
passer-by could miss it. In the 
margin the ‘Sherwin-Williams 
name is modestly shown, and 
there is a framed white space 
in which the man who is doing 
the painting can letter his own 
name and address. 

Strictly speaking, of course, 
this isn’t a dealer-help, since it is 
for the use of the man who buys 
the paint to use. Presumably, 
however, the company distributes 
the cards to the dealers, who 
pass them on to their customers; 
and unless the Schoolmaster is 
very much mistaken, they ought to 
generate pretty nearly one hun- 
dred per cent of good will in 
both cases. Incidentally, this is 
just the sort of successful co- 
operation which might be expect- 
ed from a house which studies 
the retail situation as carefully as 
does the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany. Readers of Printers’ INK 
will remember the article in the 
issue of February 8, 1917, de- 
scribing the Retailers’ Service 
Department of this organization. 
Before this department was called 
into being, six solid months were 
spent in visiting the retailers 
throughout the country and in 
getting right down to bedrock in 
a study of their troubles. Work 
of that sort is almost sure to bear 
fruit in the form of dealer-helps 
which please the retailer about as 
well as if he had planned them 
himself. 
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The keen interest and 
applause with which 


Animated 
Trailer 


Films 


are received prove 
their selling power 
Write for booklet explain- 
ing this new Dealers’ Help 
Manhattan Slide & Film Co., Inc. 


“Trailers that Lead”’ 
118 East 28th St. New York City 
































Opening for Young Man 
with Selling Ability 


An opening is presented in the 
investigation and research de- 
partment of a leading advertis- 
ing agency. 

The work will consist in inter- 
viewing retailers, wholesalers 
and consumers on the country- 
wide investigations conducted 
by the agency. 

It is essential that the applicant 
have a real aptitude and liking 
for selling. Experience is not 
essential. 

In application cover age, educa- 
tion, salary desired and_ give 
qualifications for this position. 


“Y.M.,” Box 10, care Printers’ Ink 




















An Ambitious Tous ie 


28 years—married—exempt draft—seeks posi- 


tion with future. Was adv. mgr. large dept. 
store—now selling art and printing. Have you 
position where these qualifications are needed? 
—imagination, ability to plan, write and layout 
ads, booklets and house organs. What manu- 
facturer, publisher, or dept. store can offer me 
an opportunity where energy, creative ability 
and initiative are sought? 

Address Box 129, Printers’ Ink, 

709 Free Press Bldg., Detroit 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


Wanted—The right man to give part 
time in New York and vicinity to secur 
ing advertising and supplying monthl: 
news letter for Western trade paper 
William Walter, 1133 Home Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill : 


WANTED—Reliable subscription solici- 
tors for a trade publication with a na- 
tional circulation. More than half a 
million firms and individuals in this 
field. References required. Box 216, 
Printers’ Ink. 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY MANAGER 


for, large publishing house. You may 
inform us in confidence as to positions 
occupied, length of stay, results accom- 
plished, salary, age, etc., etc. It will 
_help considerably to enclose samples, 
which we will return. Box 220, P. I. 














We are looking for an assistant to our 
Circulation Manager. The successful 
applicant must have had experience in 
circulation work and be a good copy 
man. This is a big organization han- 
dling several magazines with an aggre- 
gate circulation of more than a million 
a month, and there will be lots of op- 
portunity to advance if you demon- 
strate your ability. Write in confi- 
dence giving full particulars in first 
letter. Box 206, care Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER WANTED 
Jell-known, long-established business 
paper publishers are looking for an ex- 
perienced circulation department man- 
ager of experience and proved ability. 
Must be good executive and understand 
selling by mail and through a field staff 
of solicitors. A real opportunity for 
the right man. Salary in full proportion 
to experience and ability will be paid. 
Applications held in strictest confidence. 
Address Box 222, care Printers’ Ink. 








Leading National Periodical has fine 
opening for advertising man who can fit 
into splendid business-getting system 
and write letters that will bring more 
high-grade advertising into line. Initia- 
tive and creative ability first essential 
requirement. Location, New York. 
Sell yourself to us on your own letter 
and your samples, which will be pre- 
served and returned. State personal 
history, salary, etc. Box 219, A. D 
care Printers’. Ink. 


AUTOMOBILE EDITOR WANTED! 

referably a man who has served as an 
automobile editor of either a _ trade 
paper or newspaper. Must be _ thor- 
oughly familiar with the automobile 
field; with its manufacturing and sell- 
ing problems; must have perspective to 
recognize ‘‘Good News’’; must be ana- 
lytical, thorough and constructive. More- 
over, should have acquaintanceship with 
the trade. For such a man there are 
good opportunities to engage with an 
established trade paper organization. 
State experience, references and salary 
desired. Box 201, care Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Man to take charge of Advertising De- 
partment of a Technical Daily just 
started. Unlimited possibilities. Ox 
230, care Printers’ Ink. 





New York Advertising Agency wants 
young man as assistant in printing de- 
partment. Must be thorough, system- 
atic in handling details and possess 
initiative. High School (or College) 
graduate with several years business 
experience preferred. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for the right man. State quali- 
fications fully and salary wanted. Box 
203, care Printers’ Ink. 





WID GUNNING 
the recognized authority in the film busi- 
ness, wants an aggressive, intelligent 
young man as assistant. Would prefer 
one capable of acting as secretary and 
needs man with knowledge of advertis- 
ing. Desires man seeking future, not a 
job. Previous film experience unneces- 
sary. Apply by letter onlv. stating quali- 
fications fully and salary desired, to 
Wid, Times Bldg., N. Y. C. 





PROFITABLE 
OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED—A young solicitor, 18-20 
yrs., with imagination and enterprise. 
May obtain a position paying from $20 
to $50 a week with publishers of leadin 
class magazine carrying 30,000 lines o 
advertising per issue. 
Also another position awaits an older 
man, draft exempt. 

Address Box 215, care Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Sales Assistant 


In N. Y. office of worldwide concern 
for 50 years a leader in its line, selling 
well-advertised, internationally known 
products of high quality. 

Must be aggressive, resourceful, crea- 
tive and capable of planning, executing 
and supervising important work. 
Previous experience should include sales 
work, outside and in, co-operation with 
sales force, handling correspondence 
and general executive work. 

Prefer man familiar with automobiles 
and of sufficiently mechanical turn of 
mind quickly to master principles of 
construction and operation of internal 
combustion engines and apply such 
knowledge in sales work 

Exceptional opportunities for advance- 
ment after ability has been demon- 
strated. 

Please go into detail covering previous 
experience, reasons for desiring change, 
age, salary. “If your letter has the right 
ring to it, and your qualifications appear 
to fit you for the position, you will be 
requested to call for interview. Corre- 
spondence confidential. 

Box 226, care Printers’ Ink. 
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MANAGER OF 
PRODUCTION BILLING 
DEPARTMENT 


is wanted by a large advertising agency 
to take charge of billing art work, en 
graving, electrotyping and printing. H« 
nust be experienced and_ thoroughl 
familiar with cost of mechanical worl 
ind value of art work and have som 
knowledge of bookkeeping. Box 235 
are Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—Man 
Department, between 25 and 35 


in Circulation 
years of age. One who has had 


some experience in detail man- 
State age and experi- 


Philadel- 


iement. 
Apply Box 301, 
phia, Pa. 


ence, 








Advertising Salesmen 








Selling ability, coupled with 
character, will secure travel- 
ing salesmen’s position with 
leading house of its kind, 
placing advertising services 
with retail druggists. Several 
territories open. Chance for 
permanent connection and 
good income. Must be will- 
ing to travel year round. 
Knowledge of advertising 
salesmanship and drug trade 
conditions desirable. Write, 
giving age, experience, etc. 
Box 205, care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED 
leading class magazine publisher of- 
rs to one or two well-grounded youn; 
en an exceptional opportunity on his 
ivertising sales staff. For men of 
eadth and determination to make 
od, this is an unusual chance to be- 
me associated with a magazine of 
tional prestige. Consideration _ will 
given men with or without experience 
\ advertising work. Salary. The first 
ter must contain full information that 
11 determine whether an interview 

be arranged Address Box 212, 
e Printers’ Ink. 





There is an opportunity on the staff 
of an important class magazine for a 
young solicitor. Perhaps the man w« 
need is now holding an inside job in a 
publishing house and wants an oppor- 
tunity to prove his ability as a sales 
man. Experience is not so necessary as 
determination to succeed. The position 
offers a splendid future to the right 
man. Box 231, care Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


IDEAS. Study the best selling and 
advertising ideas in America. We clip 
newspaper ads—your line—all principal 
cities. Cost small. BOYD SYSTEM, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Make Our Office Your New York Ad- 
dress. Al firms only. Mail and Corre- 
spondence’ handled,—telephone ‘and 
building directory listings. Alliance, 29 
Liberty St., New York City. 


a Typewriters.—Attractive offer 

f 2 Underwood automatic typewriters, 
in good condition; will produce about 
300 letters daily; interesting price; 
write for details. Box 202, care P. I. 


PARTNER WANTED 
One who knows printing business anc 
can invest $800 Well: established shop 
Full investigation. Box 236, care Print 


ers’ Ink. 























I] Read how in P book: “Better Returns Through 
Postcards” by Flint McNaughton. Shows ways to get 
bigger results through postcards — how to cut cost 
inquiries—how to utilize waste distribution. Nothing 
like it—needed daily. Shows actual plans for making 
postcards pull more inquiries—land more orders—win 
dealers and jobbers. Records tests—shows why postcards’ 

"I have doubled and tripled returns— cape vs. unstamped— 

|} ditthe things that count big Backed by experiences of a hun- 

"sq dred shrewd advertisers. Iiunrated td Be plates and 102 

" tcards. Cloth boun: 7h. § today—moncy 

| eth Gf nor satisfied. Selling ‘Aid, 605 §. Clark St., Chicago. 


PUBLISHERS’ OPPORTUNITY 


to secure modern printing plant in New 
York City. Now doing publication and 
general catalogue business of $150,000 fy 
year. Net inventory close to $40,000 
Specially planned for efficient handling 
publications of better class; has com- 
plete bindery. Ten-year lease new 
building, centrally located. Unusual 
opportunity for a publisher or printer 
to acquire established and well-organ- 
ized plant. Box 218, care P. 








H Buckley-Dement 
Accurate Lists. guaranteed Mailing 
Lists open the way to profitable direct 
advertising. All lists compiled to ‘order 
from latest sources. Means better re- 
sults and economy to advertisers. Lists 
based on analysis of particular require- 
ments of advertiser. 

New List Catalog—Free! 

Write for Buckley-Dement List Cata- 
log. Lists 3000 lines of business with 
price of each—gives State Counts for 
planning campaigns, valuable informa- 
tion you want and need—with colored 
map of U. S. Sent free—write on your 
letterhead. Buckley, Dement & Co., 605 
8. Clark, Chicago. 
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$1500—Will secure interest which 
should be worth over $4000—yearly— 
in attractive monthly publication con- 
nected with the largest industry of its 
kind. Honorable partner needed more 
than one experienced. Address Box 
223, car *rinters’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man, with practical advertising 
and _ printing experience; high school 
graduate; A-l references. Phone Schuy- 
ler 6967, N. or Box 229, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








Young woman desires position in 
agency, or advertising department. Sev- 
eral years’ experience in copy-writing, 
production and sales promotion work. 
Box 224, care Printers’ Ink. 


° 
Artist as Art Manager 
Or to start art department. 12 years’ 
experience (as layout, design, lettering 
and figure man). Box 208, care P. 1, 
An Efficient Woman 
having newspaper,  sales-letter, copy- 
writing and good _ business experience 
wants new connection—not just a “‘job,”’ 
but a real opportunity. Initiative; ver- 
satility; executive ability. Box 233, P. I 
SPARE TIME WORK wanted by ad- 
man now writing mail-order and_ pub- 
licity copy for well-known publisher. 
References and samples of successful 
booklets, letters, circulars, etc. Box 

228, care Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING WRITER and execu- 
tive desires position as advertising man- 
ager for large manufacturer or trans- 
portation company, or connection with 
established advertising agency. Seven 
years’ experience on tools, motor vehicles, 
building products, haberdashery, rail- 
road and steamship companies, resorts 
etc. Skilled in the production of house 
organs and commercial booklets. Age 
31; college educated. Box 227, care 
Printers’ Ink. 























Business, Production and 
Sales Executive 


Would like position with well estab- 
lished concern as Business Manager, 
Assistant, or Superintendent. Now 
managing my own business in which 
I have offer for my interest. 

Twenty years’ general experience in 
the following order: General office 
work—Collections, Credits, Corre- 
spondence, Salesman and Sales Man- 
ager. Advertising—Letters, Book- 
lets and Follow-ups. 
Practical Shop Experience: Superin- 
tendent responsible for organization 
and production of over 100 em- 
ro, in complete Art, Engraving, 

lectrotyping and Printing piant pro- 
ducing the Highest Quality of Pub- 
licity Material. 
Personal and Business references 
furnished. Forty years ot age, mar- 
ried, and absolutely reliable. Salary 
$2,500. 

Capable, Box 234, Printers’ Ink, 

















An intelligent, aggressive advertising 
solicitor, pleasing personality, 12 years’ 
successful business and sales experience, 
New York and Chicago, seeks connec 
tion where hard work and application 
will assure future. Publication field 
preferred. Address Box 217, care P. I. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING MANAGER 
seeks broader field. Draft-exempt. Age 
36, married, college trained. Agency 
experience and_ successful record in 
technical and automobile accessory lines. 
Accustomed to handling men and plan 
ning sales campaigns. Box 211, P. I. 


. 
Advertising Engineer 
Graduate engineer with broad 
experience in all branches of 
technical advertising, as well as 
practical engineering  experi- 
ence, is well-fitted to solve tech- 
nical advertising and sales-pro- 
motion problems. Address Box 
200, care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Assistant 


5 years newspaper and — experi- 
ence desires connection ity, 
agency or assist ee Mo LO 
Aggressive and resourceful. Handle 
details, correspondence, production, for- 
warding, etc. Box 209, care P. 


SOME AGENCY 

Or firm there is who needs an experi- 
enced copywriter and layout man with 
practical knowledge of campaign plan- 
ning, catalogue work, etc. Has also 
had department store experience. Is 
active, energetic, deep thinker, good 
business habits. Desire greater oppor- 
tunity than present position affords. 
Middle west preferred. Box 210, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

















A man with ten years’ experience in 
the Advertising and Magazine Publish- 
ing Fields wants a job. He’s not look- 
ing for a “position” nor a big salary. 
He doesn’t know it all, but his experi- 
ence covers employment as Make-up 
Man, Assistant to Advg. Manager and 
as Advg. Solicitor with large Publish 
ing House, Copy Writer with Agency, 
Preparation of Catalogs for large 
Auto Supply Jobbing House, etc. Now 
employed in N. Y. C. Will Go any- 
where’ Satisfactory reasons for desir- 
ing change. Age 36. Aggressive, tact- 
ful, conscientious. A-1 references. Ad 
dress Box 225, care Printers’ Ink. 


AN ARTIST AND COPY WRITER 


who is first an advertising man wants 
to tie up with a good house about the 
first of November. I have in mind a 
Manufacturer, a Trade Paper, or an 
Advertising Agency. It must be an es- 
tablished and worthy concern. As an 
artist: thoroughly experienced in Agency 
and Engraving House work. As a 
writer: strong and sensible selling copy 
—not an evolver of pretty phrases. 
Especially good at picturing and writing 
about gasoline engines, machinery and 
mechanical appliances. an 000.00. Box 
207, care Printers’ In 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER, technical 
graduate, fourteen years’ experience 
with two of the largest electrical manu- 
fecturers in this country, also several 
ycars agency experience, desires to 
1 ike a change. References and de- 
tails to interested parties. Address Box 
4, Printers’ Ink. 





MR. MANUFACTURER 

Are you looking for a competent office 

nager who has had years of experi- 
exce in handlin credits, accounts, ad- 
vertising, etc. esire for larger field 
of operation along these lines is reason 
for calling your attention to myself. 
Best of references as to ability and 
character. 
Would like connection with some manu 
fucturer who is anxious to advertise 
aud catalogue his product. Would con 
sider salary of $4000 for first six months 
if located in New England or $5000 in 
Middle Atlantic States 
Might consider something out of the 
manufacturing line. 
Address Box 232, care Printers’ Ink. 


Constructive Job Wanted 


W inted by young man with experience 
selling the consumer and retailer, win- 
dow display work, handling dealer serv- 
ice work and distribution of advertising 
matter without waste, knows how to get 
the good-will of the dealer and clerks, 
has done some copy-writing, has handled 
a large mailing list and follow-up work, 
writes shorthand, can handle all modern 
office appliances. Position must offer 
opportunity of doing real constructive 
work in advertising or merchandising 
field. I have the knowledge, ability and 
energy to make an excellent service 
man for an advertising agency or man- 
ager of a branch advertising office or 
would tackle a hard selling proposition. 
Age 24, draft exempt. Can“you use 
my services? Address Box 221, care 
Printers’ Ink. < 


SALES MANAGER — PLUS 


| want the job of building up your 
\t present I am doing this success- 
] as “sales promotion manager’ 
a large New York manufacturing 
cern whose business has more than 
doubled in six years—after ten years 
of stagnation. 
Have picked, hired, 








coached, and 
managed the salesmen, and six out of 
eve Te new men have been suc- 
cessful. 

l!ave scouted personally for 
ma:kets—and found them. 

Have built up our mail order busi- 
m s to three times its former size. 

rr the fun of it, I edit a monthly 
magazine for the salesmen, that they 
*, read from cover to cover. 

ere are three or four pretty good 
ioe -all of them worth while. 

Before I have been with your house 
a year, I shall have added one or two 
more to my list. 

Minimum salary desired $6000, with 
commission on increase of business. 

Box 213, care Printers’ Ink. 


new 
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Newspaper Advertising Manager of wide 
experience, strong personality and ex- 
ecutive ability, at present employed as 
Business and Advertising Manager, de 
sires position on Evening newspaper, 
preferably where publisher will offe 
permanent positfon and salary of $100 
a week with further advancement as it 
is merited. Present employer will 
testify to my capability and integrity, 
and that I have good reasons for wish- 
ing to make a change. 

Am 40 years old, married, and will g 
anywhere in the United States. Aa 
dress Box 214, care Printers’ Ink. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 

SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 

TION, etc., required by the Act of Con- 

gress of August 24, 1912, of PRINTERS’ 

o published weekly a New York, 
. Y., for October 1, 1917 

ao or New York, 

County oF NEw York, SS.: 

Before me, a Registered Notary Pub- 
lic in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared John 
Irving Romer, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of Printers’ 
Ink, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, manage 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Pos- 
tal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and_ business 
manager are: Publisher, Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lishing Co., 185 Madison Ave., N. Y.; Editor, 
John Trying Romer, 185 Madison Ave., N. 
——s Editor, Lynn G. Wright, 185 Mad- 
ison Ave., N. Y.; Business Manager, J. js 
Hopkins, "185 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lishing Co., 185 Madison Ave., N. Y.; John 
Irving Romer, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y.; 
Richard W. Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥.; J. M. Hopkins, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholder, mortgagee, 
and other security holder owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities is: Mrs. George 
P. Rowell, 10 Spruce St., 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name oz the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing afflant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and_ security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
— or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

JoHN IrnviNG Romer, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 28th 
day of September, 1917. 
E. M. Moran, 
Commissioner of Deeds. 
New York City. 

(Term expires Nov. 28 
Register’s No. 18123. 

WN: ¥. S26. 


, 1918.) 
County Clerk’s Noe., 
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Magazine Advertising 


Department Doing Its Bit 


Vhree Members of the 


\WRENCE G. MEADS, for more 

4 than two years in full charge 
o: the New England territory for 
S.ribner’s Magazine, is now attending 
the second officers’ training camp at 
Piattsburg. Mr. Meads is a graduate 
oi Cornell University and received 
his preliminary military training there. 
For a time he was at the head of the 
entire Cornell student military or- 
ganization. He is succeeded in the 
New England territory by Mr. Wil- 


Lawrence G. Meads 


iam H. Henderson, formerly of the 
‘cw York office of the Curtis Pub- 
ishing Company. : 
‘he many friends of David W. 
ve, who until entering the service 
| the Government was in charge of 
New York State and Philadelphia 
‘itory for Scribner’s Magazine, will 
iterested to know that he has suc- 
‘ully passed his Reserve Military 
itor tests and will shortly receive 
commission as First Lieutenant 
he Aviation Corps. 
ihe third member of the Scribner 
iization to volunteer for service 
the Colors is James E. Byrnes, 
tant to the Western Advertising 
ager, Kenneth H. Bristol. Mr. 
es is now attending the second of- 
‘camp at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 


Staff to Serve with 


the 


Colors 


Mr. Byrnes is succeeded by Mr. Row- 
land S. Howard, who has been for more 
than six years in the circulation divi- 


James E. Byrnes 


sion of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. 

We are very proud of Messrs. 
Meads, Howe, and Byrnes and know 
they will give a good account of 


oe 


David W. Howe 


themselves in whatever they are 
called upon to do for their Country. 
CarRoLL B. Merritt, Advertising 
Manager.—A dv. 
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GOVERNMENT STATEMEN | 


Daily Sunday 
Period covered (Exclusive of Sunday) (Only 


Six months ending Sept. 30,1917 381,675 614,418 


On May 14, 1917, The Chicago Daily Tribune returned to 
its former retail price of 2c per copy within the city of Chicago and 
its suburbs, the old price of 2c in the country never having been 





changed. 

On May 20, 1917, The Chicago Sunday Tribune increased 
its retail price to 8c in the country, the old price of 5c in the city 
of Chicago and its suburbs remaining unchanged. 

The current statement to the Post Office Department, printed 
below, therefore covers a period of approximately one and a half 
months at the old retail prices and four and a half months at the 
new and increased retail prices. 

The decreases in circulation under the figures reported to the 
Post Office Department by The Chicago Tribune for the cor- 
responding six months period last year are, however, only seven- 
tenths of one per cent for The Sunday Tribune and two and 
seven-tenths per cent for The Daily Tribune. 

Compared with the Government figures for the correspond- 
ing period two years ago, The Chicago Daily Tribune now shows 
an actual increase of 27,155 and The Chicago Sunday Tribune an 
increase of 56,022. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune now enjoys the largest 2c circu- 
lation in America, morning or evening, and The Chicago Sunday 
Tribune’s circulation is far greater than that of any other Sunday 
newspaper outside of New York City. 

For the period from January 1, 1917, to and including Sep- 
tember 30, 1917, The Chicago Tribune has printed more advertis- 
ing than in any similar period in its history. 


The Chicage Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





